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fleet,” remarked a colleague as we 

looked over proofs of this issue's article 
on the fabulous “glass wreck” of the 11th 
century. Itwasan apt comment. Since 1961, 
when the Society’s Committee for Research 
and Exploration helped support marine ar- 
cheologist George F. Bass in his excavation 
of a 1,300-year-old Byzantine wine ship, a 
small flotilla of Greek, Roman, and other 
ancient vessels has been retrieved from wa- 
tery graves and set to sail once more in the 
minds of men. Their study has contributed 
toaspectacular increase in our knowledge otf 
ancient mariners ancl their ships. 

In five years, more than 650 research 
projects in 26 disciplines have been ap- 
proved by the committee, representing an 
expenditure of $6,875,000, This magarine is 
often the fortunate recipient of articles re- 
sulting from that support. Some are of his- 
toric importance, like those of the late Louis 
S. B. Leakey and his wife, Mary, and son 
Richard. Mary's latest discovertesin Tanza- 
nia include the fossilized tracks ofa knuckle- 
walking primate and probably of a hominid 
that lived some 3'/, million years ago. 

As an editor who enjoved Star Wars and 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind, I am 
following with interest the research of Dr. 
Krzysztof Serkowski of the University of 
Arizona’s Lunar and Planetary Lab. Using 
optical means, he hopes to detect large plan- 
ets around stars similar to our sun. 

Meanwhile, photographs taken with the 
158-inch telescope at Kitt Peak National 
Observatory are being used to make an atlas 
of the Andromeda galaxy, that vast spiral of 
stars that swirls “nearby” in space. 

Looking backward into time as well as 
outward into space, the Society supports the 
research of Dr. James A. Jensen, whose 
amazing dinosaur discoveries in Utah and 
Colorado will be published soon. 

Meanwhile, the work of Jane Goodlali 
with free-living chimpanzees and of Dian 
Fossey with mountain gorillas goes on, 
along with exploration of Mava and Olmerc 
ruins in Céntral America, a Mycenaean 
acropolis in the Aegean, a search for Brit- 
ain’s earliest humans. The list is long and 
varied, But each item promises an increase 
in knowledge of the world in which we 
live—and good Eseaine for vears to come. 
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William Penn's Faire Land 73: 
Colossus of productivity, the Keystone State 
still cherishes its role in the nation’s beginnings 
dad preserves vast sweeps of forest and 
mountain. Gordon Young and Cury Wolinsky 
roan Pennasvivenia, 


Treasure From the Aegean 768 
Preserved by the seo for /,000 years, pricetess 
Islamic glassware is salvaged from a shipwreck 
ina Terkisl cove by marine archeologist George 
FP. Bass. Photographs by Jonathan Blair. 


Living the Good Life 
in Burgundy 794 


Only the bonhomie af its habitants exceeds 
the rich history and vaunted wines of this 
bountiful region of France, William Davenport 
and Robert Freson discever. 


Uncle Sam's Museum 

With Wings 819 

The ASmithionioga’s monument to man’s 
conquest of air and space is drawing visitors 
by the mullions, DMrector Michael Collins, 

i former astronuul, imreducey a pictorial four, 
with photographs by Nathan Bean, Robert 

4‘. Gates, aed Joseph DD. Lavenbure-ond 

tect by Michael E. Leng. 


Bizarre Dragons of the Sea 838 
Terrifying in name and visage only, 12-10-18- 
inch-long relatives of the sea horse thrive off 


Australia’s southern coast, A picture story 
by Paul A, #oahi, 


The Proud Armenians $46 

Thowgh uprooted fram their ancestral homeland, 
a far-scattered people have not forgotten their 
troditions or their faith. Robert Paul Jordan 

relia their story, photographed by Harry N, 
Naltchavan. 


COVER; Like drifting weed, a leafy sea dragon 
blends with plants of Australian watery. 
Photograph by Paul A. Zahl. 
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SHE “KEYSTONE STATE,” it is 
called—locking together the other 
building blocks that form the original 

, 13 states, And like any keystone, the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from its 
beginnings has been subject to stress. 

Founded by a gentle Quaker as his “Holy 
Experiment,” it became a battleground for 
three major wars. Settled by people who 
wanted only to worship God and till the 
land, it became, fora time, a series of indus- 
trial fiefdoms. Lashed by storms and floods, 
violated by opportunists who plundered its 
resources, struggling against today’s eco- 
nomic pressures, it has endured. 

More than endured. Within Pennsylva- 
nia's roughly rectangular borders lie great 
cities and sophisticated centers of culture, 
together with vast areas of rugged wilder- 
ness. Plus seaports, rail centers, turnpikes, 
all of the nation’s active anthracite mines, 
and many of its giant steel mills, The Key- 
stone State is an industrial colossus, whose 
aging limbs are now sulbering a touch of 
arthritis. 





It began with a Quaker idealist named 
William Penn, Almost three centuries ago 
his king granted hima tract of land, decree- 
ing that it be called “Pennsilvania,” Penn's 
dream was to make of ita haven for all who 
wanted to worship God in their own ways. 

“Let the Rivers and Creeks be sounded on 
mv side of Delaware River,” he instructed 
his commissioners, “in order to settle a.creat 
Towne... ." Philadelphia: “City of Broth- 
erly Love." 

As my taxi moved down Philadelphia’: 
broad, treelined Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way, the cabby mulled over that Brotherly 
Love business. “Well, there’s more of it here 
than there used to be—but there's still parts 
of this city [don't like to drive through after 
dark. Generally, Rizzo keeps the lid on, He 
was a hard-nosed cop—and he’s that kind of 
mavor. Maybe it takes somebody like him to 
keep a city like Philly from coming apart.” 

Not evervone in Philadelphia agrees, for 
Frank Lazzaro Rizzo has, in his two terms, 
become one of the nation’s most controver- 
slal mayors. (Comtinucd on page 736) 


Father of Pennsylvania, William Penn shaped the land's destiny with a belief in 
piety and diligence. Hie roval grant was blessed with forested mountains and 
lively waters, bountiful coal and oil, and fruitful soil, Those who peopled the colony 
forged m state of mind and commerce, religious tolerance, ethnic richness, and 
industhal productivity, As his “City of Brotherly Love” rises behind him. Penn today 
endures in weathered bronze atop Philadelphia's City Hall 


Before night conquers, acdving sun drops ap 
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(Continued from page 731) Heswept 
to power on a law-and-order platform. 
“We've got to take the electric chair out of 
storage,” he announced. “I will personally 
pull the switch if they run out of people who 
want to do it.” 

His hotly debated actions prompted lib- 
erals and minority groups to petition for 
his recall, but the move failed. When I vis- 
ited his city, the outspoken mayor was still 
in charge. 


Cricket Bats and Rowing Sculls 


Stormy politics aside, the City of Brother- 
ly Love is a comfortable place, with quiet 
surprises for the stroller. When IT paused to 
watch downtown street repairs, | was star- 
tled to see that streetcar tracks were being 
replaced, rather than removed. This city is 
too conservative, itseems, to recklessly dis- 
pose of its trolley cars. 

Yes, tradition is important here. The 
crack of cricket bats still resounds from spa- 
cious Fairmount Park. Rowing sculls atill 
glide along the Schuylkill River. And on oc- 
casions of state, Philadelphia's First City 
Troop—one of the country's oldest military 
units—dons deep-blue, silver-buttoned tu- 
nics, jackboots, and plumed helmets to clip- 
clop through the streets on horses borrowed 
from the police department. 

But, decades ago, a comedian made a 
comment that the city has yet to overcome, 
“T went to Philadelphia one Sunday,” said 
W. C. Fields, “and it was closed.” 

The tourist business is still not what it 
might be. “Many visitors think of this as a 
one-day town,” Richard J. Boyle, director of 
the Pennsvivania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
told me, “They come to visit Independence 
Hall and the Liberty Bell, and leave. Too 
bad; Philadelphia has much more to offer. 

“The city's special cultural flavor began 
with the 1&8th-century intellectuals,” Mr. 
Boyle said, “But the Quaker heritage has 
kept it on a very human level.” That ex- 
plains the many museums along Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, as well as. universities, a 
busy ballet company, and the outstanding 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

In addition, the city has a special charac- 
ter that I've found nowhere else. The neigh- 
borhoods I visited seem-to have an unusual 
sense of cohesiveness. Society Hill residents 
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fight successfully to keep their old Belgian- 
block streets. The artisans who occupy 
many of the old shops on nearby South 
Street protect its character by luring other 
craftsmen there. Kensington-area residents 
stage an annual parade to raise money for 
hospital improvements. 

Like most cities, this one has its pockets of 
decay. But a black city councilman, Joe 
Coleman, is fighting Philadelphia's urban 
blight on a broad front, 

“We have thousands of abandoned 
houses in this city,” he told me, Five vears 
ago, through his efforts, the Urban Home- 
stead Program was set up. “Roughly three 
hundred old houses have been rehabilitated 
by new owners,” Mr, Coleman <aid, “and 
more than a hundred are under wav. We oi- 
fer loans to get the renovation projects start- 
ed; later on, when the houses meet building 
codes, bank mortgages are available.” 

For still another view of Philadelphia— 
the husky, shirt-sleeve workingman's city— 
stroll along its industrial waterfront. You 
will find scores of docks, scores of factories, 
scores of freighters flying foreign flags—for 
this is the nation’s largest freshwater port 
complex, handling more than seventy-five 
million tons of cargo annually. William 
Penn chose wisely when he sited his City of 
Brotherly Love between two rivers, the 
Schuylkill and the Delaware. 


Not One of Your Run-of-the-Mill Burgs 


Some 260 miles west, where three other 
rivers meet, lies Pennsylvania's second city 
(map, preceding pages), Pittsburgh: note 
that final 4, forit says something about steel 
town, Almost a century ago, Pittsburghers 
rebuffed geographers’ attempts to standard- 
ize all the “burgs” in the nation. 

It lacks Philadelphia's grace, this city 
built on steel, for the men who shaped its 
growth were not gentle Quakers but practi- 
cal financiers and industrialists, Some of 
their names—Carnegice, Mellon, Frick— 
now grace monuments of culture, philan- 
thropy, and recreation, but Pittsburgh’s citi- 
zens still focus on industry. 

I have lounged on a bench at Point State 
Park, where two of the rivers—the Monon- 
gahela and the Allegheny—merge to form 
the Ohio. The vistafrom there was of Mount 
Washington, crested with handsome homes 
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and luxurious restaurants, No matter that 
the intervening view was of the polluted 
Monongahela, backed by rusting railroad 
sidings, and that Mount Washington was 
known in earlier days as Coal Hill. River 
and railroad both helped Pittsburgh grow. 
And where would the city be, without coal ta 
feed the hungry steel mills? 


Where Many Ethnic Worlds Meet 


The view from the top is spectacular, I 
Visited one of those high-perched restau- 
rants in the company of Jamie Van Trump, 
whose Edwardian mien and white mutton- 
chop whiskers are familiar to most Pitts- 
burghers through his weekly television 
appearances. Jamie, who classes himself as 
an architectural historian, is vice-president 
of the Pittsburgh History & Landmarks 
Foundation (page 758). 

“This is a city of ethnic neighborhoods," 
he told me. “Poles, Slavs, Italians, Scots, 
Irish, and others. Theirancestors came here 
to dig coal or work steel.” 

He stared down at the city’s Golden Tri- 
angle, with its skyscrapers (pages 756-7). 
“The Scotch-Irish and Welsh were the ones 
who moved up inthe steel jobs—into the of- 
fices over there. Why them? Because they 
were the ones who could speak English.” 

Jamie does his best to save—or, at least, 
record—the churches in ethnic neighbor- 
hoods. “It's important to make the ethnic 
groups conscious of what they have, before 
they lose their identities in this great mecha- 
nistic society of ours,” he said thoughtfully. 

And then he gave me an elfin erin, “After 
all, I'm part of an ethnic group myself; I'm 
an old Dutch-Scotch-Irish WASP.” 

Dusk was falling. Soon the tall hehted 
buildings in the Golden Triangle were re- 
flected in the rivers, Behind them, a carpet 
of tiny diamonds stretched as faras wecould 
see—the suburbs. 

“About a century ago,” Jamie mused, 
“someone called this place ‘hell with the lid 
off." But our air started clearing a bit back in 
the 1940's, when city regulations made 
homeowners stop burning soft coal.” 

Today Pittsburgh's skies are even bluer. 
That new clarity, though, comes both from 
regulations and from competition—lower- 
priced steel from abroad has resulted ina 20 
percent cut in steel production, 
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Inevitably the hard-pressed steel com- 
panies have reduced their work force as well 
as their production. Of some 21,000 lavoffs 
in the steel industry nationwide, 10,000 
have been Pennsylvanians. 

“Most of those laid off were laborers," a 
Jones and Laughlin Company steelworker 
told me. “The experienced people were 
kept—though a lot of them were moved 
down a notch ortwoand get less pay. Morale 
is way down in the plants. Everybody's liv- 
ing just a day at a time.” 

Later | wandered into a South Side tav- 
erm, where much of the talk was in Polish, 
and frustration filled the air like smog. 
These were steelworkers, the ones most 
threatened by the impending further lay- 
offs. For protection thev turned to their 
union, the United Steelworkers of America. 

Strike, some said angrily. [fthey try tolay 
even one more of us off, we'll close the 
damned plant. 

And the infuriating answer from cooler 
heads was this: We'd be plaving into their 
hands—the company could turn its strike 
losses into tax advantages, and besides, they 
would save the cost of lavofi benefits if we 
left the plant on our own. 


Environmental Issues Stir Concern 


The steel giants face waron another front. 
too. Environmentalists accuse them of ig- 
noring pollution regulations. The issues are 
complex and highly technical, but they boil 
down to this... . 

* Obey the law, say the environmentalists, 
by cleaning up pollutantsthatstill pour from 
your plants. 

* (Give us more time, the companies reply. 
Cleanup techniques are still unproven, and 
we lack the money to implement them. 

... And so the battle of words and writs 
MOeS On. 

Many times as | traveled through the 
state, | heard another serious complaint: In- 
dustry is moving out of Pennsylvania, down 
to the sun belt, where costs are lower. Our 
tax base keeps shrinking, and unemplovy- 
ment goes up. 

It is a problem common to much of the 
Eastern Seaboard, but in Pennsylvania the 
illness of two major industries—steel and 
anthracite coal mining—intensifies it, 

Three years ago I roamed northeastern 
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Pennsylvania and ane few mines in oper- 
ation.” Shafts long unworked were flooded: 
Lhe cost of pumping them out was too hiehto 
justify going back into production. Some 
stnip alte Were Prox iit ine cal refulls  reg- 
Uiated, [Or slate Mining JAWS Were strong 
enough to become the model on which most 
federal lemslation 1s based 


Quality Coal Goes Begging 


Was the industry still in the doldrums? In 
Pottsville | asked Creorge Sterling. chiet of 
anthracite surface mining in the state's De- 
partment of Environments mesures 

“Tt sure is," he replied. “Last year's pro 
duction [1976| was onh ;. 200,000 tons 
This Veal We 1] bid | CRY lo see Ve Cor, 
The cost of mining is going up—and the coal 
murket here ss going down 

Curious. Anthracite isa relatively clean- 
humming, low-tulfur coal Why should it be 
hard to sell im this enereyv-hunery mation? 


ri \ lot of domestia plants have PRCT 








to ollor gas forenvironmental reasons,” Wy 
Sterling said. “And the steel industry, which 
used to be an important customer, has cul 
production. I've never seen so much coal 
piled up in the vallev—the operators just 
Cant get na ol it at a prohi 

breathed a-sich Right now there are 
fewer than a thousand people underground 
In the anthracite industry. Lhe main thing 
that keeps us afloat is the overseas market 
For instance, we ship to United States Ai 
Force bases in West Germany.” 

Stil, there is some hope. “Coal doesn'tde 
teniorate, he pointect out. “Tt will be there 
demand increases. A few plants in the valley 
are getting into pasification—converting the 


coal into a clean commercial gas. Mavbe 





Peacock proud and 


Timer spar a ‘al Freedom Week fes- 
tivities in Philadelphia (lefti. Rooted in 
enieval rita L, the parade hal its berin- 


ready to strut 


Mngs iM Ccobontal thes and binésomerd in 
the early 1900's. Thousands of mummers 
parade in fantastic finer’ on New Year’: 
Day. Freedom Werk celebrators (righfi 
aiso relive the nations first manned bal 


lacn fight—from Philadelphia in 1793 
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Aluminum and old brick meld into a 
pastiche of boutiques and eatenes in Phita- 
delphia's New Market itacing page), The 
development accompanitd a restoration of 
seedy but restorable colonial homes in the 
now chic Sociery Hill neighborhood. Res- 
toration of a-cdifferent kind i= practiced by 
Milton Street (below), who holds his 
“onster kev" —the bolt cutters he uses to il 
legally open. vacant homes for squatter 
families, Street runs his Walk-In Home- 
stead Program from a North Philadelphia 
storetront and says he hos found homes for 
(00 families. But government authorities 
say many of the families are being evicted 





that's where the incdustrv’s salvation hes.” 

Not long after [ talked with Mr. Sterling, 
the nation’s bituminous miners began what 
proved to be a protracted strike, which by 
late winter threatened factory shutdowns 
and power brownouts. But it did create new 
demand for those piles of anthracite. 

Though small mining operation: are cios- 
ing down because of expensive health, safe- 
ty, and environmental rutes, | did find one 
independent mine, run by a very indepen- 
dent miner—wirvy, rough-hewn Ted Spe- 
wock of Latrobe (pages 742-3) 

Ted started hie mine in 1960 and fired 
some miners to help him. With fewer than 
four employees, he was not subject to the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety Act. 

“But they changed the law in-1969 and 
made it cover operators with even one.em- 
plovee,” he told me, “so I laid off everyone 
and started’ working the mine myself. I get 
out about three tons a day and sell it at the 
tunnel mouth for home furnaces 

He growled, mostly to himeelf. “There are 
just too many mining laws made by people 
who don't know how to mine coal,” 

He is notentirely alonein the mine. Smok- 
ey, an aved pony, helps by hauling the cart- 
fomds of coal bo daviight, “iy seam 15 about 
48 inches thick,” Mr. Spewock said, “and 
old Smokey is 43 inches tall, so he clears the 
ceiling. Couldn't use a Digger pony,” 


One of hie attractive daughters came into 


the living room, and Mr. Spewock grinned 
at me. “Six daughters and no sons. Never 
did manage to raise myself a helper.’ 





“Colonel” Drake Drills Historic Hole 


Wot Much more than a century aro 
when the commonwealth'’s major sources of 
enerzy were wood and coai—the nation’s 
first commercial oi] well was drilled, near 
Titusville, In those days petroleum waz 
sought asa substitute forcoalin making ker- 
osene, or coal ol 

[It was in 1859 that “Colonel” Edwin 
Laurentine Drake sank that first well. Drill- 
ing began in mid-August. Near the end of 
the month, ata depth of 69.5 feet. the well 
began to produce ou 

No-military unit had bestowed “Colonel” 
Drake's title upon him; one of his backers, 
believing that a bitot status would help their 
project, arranged it, And Drake was not an 
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Ready to slake the energy thirst, oil storage tanks dot the Schuylkill River 
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Urero 
Pennsylvania 

rel, so there’s-a lot of activity. But it takes a 
hig investment to get started today. Most of 
the action i by the large oi) companies.” 


And then Mr. Pelaghi shattered m 
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PrlmieumM product ne city docks and nearby ports on the Delaware last 


vear logged th e largest tonnage of any freshwater port complex inthe nation 


visions of lexas-stvle gushers. “Remember Is it worth it? Certainly, for Pennsylvania 
Himost all the wells Pennsylvania are crude isar¢markahbly good base for lubricat- 
‘strippers'—producing less than-ten barrels ing oil, ancl is relatively easy to refine 
aday, You have Lo work to get oil out of the Lolonel Drake's Titusville wellis only one 
round around here, Usually the operator of Pennsylvania’s energy “firsts.” E 
Irills extra holes Sound his stripper well miles away, near Penns) lvania's wes 
and pumps water and othersolutions down border, the nation’s first large-scale com- 
them The liquid forces the Pennsylvania mercial nuclear power plant wen 


crude to. an area where his stripper pump ation twenty years ago, feeding its kilowatts 
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Nature gets another chance at Moraine 
State Park (below), where the 1977 Boy 


passed the nation’s toughest strip-mining 


laws, spurred by William Gockert, whoin 
scivut National Jamboree camps on land  spectea mine (above) before hie retirement 


reclaimed iromcoal mining. Pennsylvanian 9s state reclamation chief in 16 
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Ed Mctlarthy is an expert: he has 
thes fun a thousand 
And even the rain could not obscure 


made White-water 
LIM = 
the Naming foliage of southern Appalachian 


1 northern hardwoods mingling 


on the 
Grand Canvon slopes 
Back home that evening, safe and drving 
before a roaring fire at the McCarthys’ Ant- 
ler Inn, I realized what a memorable ride it 
had been, And I wondered why 
dwellers trom the astern Seaboard had not 
discovered this area, They will, I'm sure 
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But fornow, Pennsylvania's Grand Canyon 
country 15 al 


' outdoorsman’s Eden 
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entury Pennsvivanians were 
more concerned with canal barges than with 
is Wew 
York State's Erie Canal pushed westwurd 
Already New York City had outstripped 
Philadciphia in size. . 


canoes. Uhev watched, alarmed, 


The canal would widen 
the zap, unless Pennsvivaniacreated itsown 


Western (ransportation link 


They planned @ mixture of rail lines and 
canals that would stretch 


trom Philadelphia 
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Rattlesnake roundup ends with a sack- 


ing contest in Cross Fork (above), 
sporting 
steeplechase benefiting cripple 
in Prtisi 
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C-orillas in the parlor and other startling fantasies mark the works of Tom Palmore 


left), one of Philadelphi 13 leading artes. Che more orthodox “Christ Revctecd” by 
Benjamin West graces the Pennsvivania Academy of the Fine Arts(above). Residents 
Uso relish the Philadelphia Museum of Art's vigorous community outreach program 


Single-handed entrepreneurs also 
glean Pennsylvania s riches: Rather than 
comply with w hat he considered meddle 
some federal safety rezulations for coal 
mine employees, Ted Spewock of Latrobe 
(night) let two helpers go and now works 
his mine at Ligonier with help only from 
his pony, Smokes 

Although emploved by the Quaker State 


Chil Refining Corporation, Biaine Luke of 


Grand Vallev (below) also tends his own 
ed] fields. where his 25 wells together vield 
ahi AVeETATe of ona hare] af din This aris 


- se " : — = 
almost $5,400 to Luke's annual income 


to Pittsburgh. But how could the Alleghen 
Viountains be conquered? 

Near Altoona, at the Allegheny Portage 
Railroad museum, I found the solution. Ca- 
nal barges, builtin watertizht sections, were 
lifted Trom the water onto railway cars, In 
stages, then, the cars were winched up over 
the mountains by stationary steam engines. 
Cm the other side, the barge segments were 
launched and reconnected 

The ingenious system W orked. But it re- 
quired 12 winches and 12 different teams of 
horses and 9 locomotives and a Work crew ol 
54 people 


The portage operated for more than two 
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decades, unti) rails were laid around Al- 
toona’s famous Horseshoe Curve and trains 
cross the mountains on its relat 
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Outlets for Transport Svatem 


Pennsylvania has been an innovator in 
the transportation field since the Queen's 
Road linked Philadelphia and Chester in 


1706. Today an impressive network of high 
WEYS crisscrosses the state, mecluding the 
half-billion-dollar, 470-mile-long Pennsyl- 
Vania iurnmpike. Pittsburgh's rivers link it 
with 


mid-America’s waterways, terminat- 


1 ' -_, 7 sol, joa a ny m 
inzon the tsultot Mexico, Foreien freighters 


tie up oiong the wharves of Philadelphia. 
And at Erie, too. The day I visited the city 


raising whitecaps on Lake Erie, peppering 


» Be 


by an Inland sea, a blustery fall wind was 


fishermen on the city docks with spray, and 


es of Presque Isle State Park 

But where were those <alt-stained ships 
with their foreign flags? 

‘About seventy foreign ships come in here 
each year,” the port director of customs told 
me in his downtown office. "Five are due 
this week.” He checked a file. “A British 
containership docked today. Tomorrow, a 


freighter from India arrives.’ 





But Erie's industrial docks are tucked 
away at the end of a long waterfront. The 
only ship most visitors see is the Niegara, 
flagship of Capt, Oliver Hazard Perry. In 
1813 its guns blazed away at British intrud- 
ers and won the Battle of Lake Erie. Now it 
rests in a lakeside cradle. 

Consider the irony: Pennsvlvania—con- 
ceived by a Quaker as a land of peace—has 
been an arena for the French and Indian 
War, American Revolution, and Civil War. 

At Fort Necessity, in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, a log palisacde marks the site of 
young George Washington's first major bat- 
tle ancl only surrender (te the French at the 
start of the French and Indian War). Far- 
ther east, near Philadel) phia, ls Valley Forge; 
an older, more battle-hardened Washington 
wintered there in another war. 


In a Place of Terrible Beauty 


Those wars, for me, had ended the day I 
closed my high-school history books, Until] 
visited Gettysburg, Civil War engagements 
were dusty chess matches. Blue moved here; 
tray moved there, 

And then I walked among the silent can- 
nons at the Gettysburg National Military 
Park, and my detachment melted. 

It is a great and terrible place, that patch- 
work of green meadows and woods where 
North America’s bloodiest battle occurred. 
No general picked the site—it just happened 
to be the spot where Lee's Army of Northern 
Virginia ran into Union cavalrymen. Both 
armies moved in. Three davs later, when 
they disengaged, the dead and wounded to- 
taled more than forty thousand. 

Little Round Top, Devil's Den, Culp’s 
Hill, Cemetery Ridge—guidebook in hand, 
I made the rounds and came away deeply 
stirred. J iis was no chess match; heroic men 
killed other heroes here. No visitorcan leave 
this battlefield unmoved. 

And now to a transplanted war: Five 
centuries ago the Houses of Lancaster and 
York battled each other for possession of 


England's throne; York's symbol was a 
white rose, Lancaster's a red one, 

The Wars of the Roses still go on in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania—a gentle conflict, ac- 
tually more of a friendly rivalry, between 
the cities of York and Lancaster. 

But the symbols are there. Drive the 
Route 30) bridge across the Susquehanna 
and you'll find white roses planted at the 
York end of the bridge, red ones on the Lan- 
caster side. 


Retreat Brings Fome to Lancaster 


Curiously, each city was capital of the na- 
tion for a time. In the calamitous year of 
1777, when British forces threatened Phila- 
delphia, the Continental Congress was on 
the move. It paused first in Lancaster, but 
only fora day. then moved on to York for a 
stay of eight months: The Articles of Con- 
federation were adopted there: 

History buffs visit both cities. In general, 
though, York is a bargain hunter's town; its 
fabric outlets, especially, draw shoppers 
from hundreds of miles away. 

Lancaster and its environs attract many 
tourists. They come to ride the Strasbure 
Railroad to Paradise, sate themselves on 
Pennsvivania Dutch food, and eve the so- 
berly garbed men and women who lead the 
kind of lives that William Penn himself 
would recognize and approve, 

The Amish: You see them on the roads, 
driving their handsome little black horse- 
drawn carnages. Each buggy sports.a bright 
orange triangle on its rear—a safety device 
recommended by the highway department. 

In the Farmer's Market at Bird in Hand, 
near Lancaster, | met a gentle middle-aged 
ege seller named Melvin Stoltzfus and 
gained a small insight into Amish life. 

He wses no modern mechanical devices to 
tend the 8,000 chickens on his farm, for he is 
Old Order Amish. “We try to back off from 
modernization,” he told me. “We are taught 
to live simply and be happy with it.” 

Quietly Mr. Staltzfus made it clear that he 


A country road takes its own sweet time weaving up a multicolored slope to hills 
in sparsely populated Tioga County, Though heavily industrialized, Pennsvlyania 
is three-fifths timbered, a transition zone between northern and southern forests. It 
aiso claims some of the nation’s most productive farmland. pariicularly m southeast 
areas, and yields bounties of dairy products, corn, mushrooms, fruit, and tobacco, 
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and arithmetic. With that. school 
days are over for most. But not their educa- 
uion, “They learn by doing.” said Mr. Staltz- 
fus, himself the father of three 

He told me that the sect—Anabaptists— 
came to Pennsvyivania in the late 1600's 


ma 


Writing 


seeking freedom of worship. They are 
ally known as Mennonites, but some have 
grouped themselves under other labels, such 


yener- 


Fe FIFA ty qn 


as the Amish or the Brethren. To all, prayer 
still plays an important part in daily life. 

Non-Amish—“the English,” Mr 
Stoltzfus terms outsiders—surely lead a 
more comfortable existence with air condi- 
tioning, electric and auto- 
mobiles. But itis difficult not to feelatwinge 
of unchristian envy for the close family ties 


and quiet stability of Amish life, and for the 
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lovely land on which the Amish live it. 
During the summer, a drive through the 
farmlands of southeastern Pennsylvania 
pleasures the eve. This ts highly productive 
land, wisely tended. Its livestock, dairy 
products, vegetables, and grains account for 
much of the commonwealth’: 1.8-billion- 
dollar annual bounty from its farms. 


Some Farmers Ignore the Sun 


Even in the snows of winter, one harvest 
continues, | visited Kennett Square, near 
the Delaware border, to take a flashlight 
tour of the Phillips Mushroom Farms, 

They grow in darkness, those curious 
delicacies, giving off carbon dioxide rather 
than oxygen, Once they sprout, the plants 
reach harvest size in only two or three 
weeks, but that mushrooming growth is de- 
ceptive. Months pass during the prepara- 
tion of pasteurized compost beds and in 
waiting for the first tiny buttons to appear. 

“At least these big cinder-block buildings 
protect your mushrooms from the weather,” 
T remarked, “Farming is usually more of a 
ramble." 

Don Phillips gave me a forgiving look for 
my ignorance. “Kemember, we're raising 
fungi on those beds. They're attractive to 
other fungi, too. If anything gets in that 
compost except mushroom spores, we're in 
trouble. Mushroom flies are another danger; 
they can eat us night out of business.” 

Kennett Square began its rise to fame as 
the nation’s mushroom center—the area 
ships 50,000 tons a vear—back in the early 
1900's. “There were quite afew greenhouses 
in. the area,” Mr. Phillips said, “One of the 
growers wondered what he could do with 
that dark, wasted space under his seed flats, 
and tned mushrooms. It caught on.” 

You find innovation, it sometimes seems, 
wherever you turn in Pennsylvania. John 
W. Aunest, Jr., administrator of the Lan- 
caster County Historical Society, pointed 
out two innovations that played.a large role 
in shaping the infant United States. 


“The Kentucky rifle originated in this 
area,” he said.“Quite afew Lancaster Coun- 
ty gunsmiths turned them out, but Robert 
Baker and his son, Caleb, were probably the 
first. They set up shop in 1719." 

He reached for one of the handsome, long- 
barreled weapons leaning against the wallin 
a corner of his office, and hefted it, “The old 
European rifles hurled an ounce or so of lead 
in the general direction of the target. Not 
very accurate. But this Kentucky rifle was 
lighter, used much less powder, and fired a 
emaller ball at a higher speed. A good 
marksman could hit his target at 200 yards 
or more. Yes, this gun plaved a big role in 
opening the West. And it was stil] in use 
when the Civil War came along.” 

Why Aentucky rifle? 

Mr. Aungst grinned. “They were popular 
in Kentucky. But I think the real reason is 
that the word ‘Kentucky’ was a generic 
name for the frontier in those days, and this 
was primarily a frontiersman’s weapon,” 


Wheels for Winning the West 


The other invention on Mr. Aungst's 
mind had.a curious crace of itsown, “Cones- 
toga Wagons came from this area, too,” he 
said. “The upswept ends of their cargo beds 
meant that cargo would jostle down toward 
the center of the wagon instead of falling 
out. Those big tron-rimmed wheels could 
take the pounding of along, rough ride. And 
another thing: The cloth top of a ‘prairie 
schooner’ flared out at each end to protect 
the driver and his load in bad weather.” 

Ninety miles northeast of Lancaster lies 
Stroudsburzg—a town for all seasons. Skiers 
pass through in winter, bound for the slopes 
of the nearby Pocono Mountains. Fisher- 
men arrive in the spring, hunters in the fall. 

Stroudsburg gets its full share of summer 
folk, too. Some head forthe scenic Delaware 
Water Gap just to the east, others for the Po- 
conos. The attractions are fishing, hiking, 
tennis, golf—and for newlyweds, mountain 
hideaways (Continued on page 764) 


Drooping from an anesthetic; a Thoroughbred is eased onto an operating table-at 
the Kline Orthopedic and Rehabilitation Center in the town of Kennett Square. Part 
of the University of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine, the center boasts 
several unique facilities, including an overhead monorail for transporting animals 
ant a postsurgery water bed consisting of a floating raft with lez protectors. 
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Wo Cheers tor This Parade 


The building was a besieged fortress, Un- 
paid state workers marched back ane forth 
proclaiming their displeasure on 
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complain about a delay in getting hiscarli- nor Shapp continued. “To me that means 


¢ and finds hes talkingtothe governor eing sure that its customers are <atintied 


with the kind of service they're getting.” 

At interview's end I walked downstairs 
and trod the silent marble hall toward the 
door, Suddenly, long-unpaid state workers 
by the hundreds burst into the corridor, 
chanting “Pass the budget! Pass the budget! 
Pass the budget!" 

But it was another full week. before the 
legislators agreed and the check-printing 
machines began to operate again. 


Getting Used to Disaster 


Poor Johnstown. When I arrived, it was 
still reeling from its latest immersion, 11 
weeks earlier. At least half the stores on 
Market Street were still closed, and the city 
was filled with reconstruction workers. 

“We've had three major floods,” Ted Zel- 
lem of the Johnstown Jribune-Democral 
told me. “In 1889 the big dam went out. In 
1936 a quick spring thaw and heavy rains 
put us under again. This last flood was 
caused by one torrential rainstorm.” 

Three floods; three causes. No one has 
come up with a way to flood-proof fais city. 

Johnstown is a steel city, But Bethlehem 
Steel, its largest employer, laid off 4,000 
workers after the flood, in a retrenchment 
that added to the trauma. 

I drove into the suburbs to view the worst 
damage and found my way blocker, in Hor- 
nerstown, by a gaping hole in the street, 
where a torrent had washed asphalt away. 

Frank Sandusky, a retired steelworker 
who lives nearby, had been luckier than 
most. “Llost my carand my back porch, but 
the house came through in pretty good 
shape. You should have seen the water com- 
ing down the road out front—it looked like it 
was moving seventy miles an hour.” 

He pointed to a rubble-filled lot. “There 
used to be a wiite house there. It just 
disappeared.” 

As [lett the citv, Johnstowners were stol- 
idly shoveling away mud, picking up the 
pieces. of their interrupted lives, and totaling 
their casualties: 76 dead, nine still missing 


Penn's “faire land” has often come to 
terms with tragedy, but Pennsylvanians 
know their share of peace as well, 

Now and then from the quiet village of 
Pleasantville, in northwestern Pennsyiva- 
nia, comes the clash of steel upon steel. En 
gurde! Someone over there is crossing 
swords with Dartanion again, 

But | approached him armed only with a 
bali-point pen and notebook, wondering 
why a Renaissance man would choose to set- 
tle in this quiet little community. 

Dartanion L. Alexatos—fencer, deep-sea 
diver, rodeo rider, shark fisherman. With 
equal skill he handles. an épée, artist's brush, 
and wood-carving chisel. T found him th his 
antique and curio shop, restoring an old 
chest of drawers, He threw me acomplacent 
grin when I asked my question. 

“Sure, I've seen some lively towns in my 
day. But I came to Pleasantville because 
there's peace. It's a safe place to raise kids. 
The woods are close by, and you just can't 
beat the hunting-and fishing. Where in this 
world does life offer more than all thate" 





A Lesson in Contentment 


Many a less-traveled Pennsylvanian 
acrees. You find them in little towns and vil- 
lages all over the state, Like Dartanion, they 
have seen some basic truths thatacity dwell- 
er glimpses only dimly; they are content. 

I think most visitors feel it, too, and leave 
Pennsylvania convinced that the Keystone 
State—for all its stresses and strains—has 
more stability than the place they call home. 
Perhaps it is the sight of those Pennsylvania 
Dutch farms—picture-postcard examples of 
what a farm should be—the Amish buggies, 
the fat livestock, the green woodlands. 

Dartanion, greatest swordsman in all 
Pleasantville, aimed true when he spoke to 
me of Pennsylvania's unmistakable attrac- 
tions—peace, safety, the opportunity to lead 
the kind of life he loves in the nearby woods. 

“Where in this world does life offer more 
than all that?” i 


Dollhouse in Goliath's backyard, a farm shrinks below the 391-foot cooling towers of the 
Homer City power-generating station 45 miles eastof Pittsburgh. The giant plant was built 
next toa coal mine to cut fuel-transport costs. Coal, oil, and nuclear power have made Penn- 
svivania’s name almost synonymous with enerzy output and industry's mar, but its tidy 
Farms ad forested wilds preserve a sense of the peace ond solitude of vesterday. 
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EDGED into the base of & creat 
submarine mdge, the chunk. a 
: glass shone dimly in the halt- 
light at 110 feet. As 1] reached to 
pull it free, my finger spurted 4 small plume 
of green blood, tts familiar red color filtereci 
out by the depths 
In the excitement of discovery I scarcely 
noticed the cut; during the weeks that [ol- 
lowed, such wounds would become com 
Mon Dace eT hy Cle my CAVINe DATES OF 
L cut a hand or finger while exploring the 
battom of that small harbor on the Aegean 
Se, We were rewarded with another mas- 
termiece of the ancient gluassworker’s art 
More important stil. we were rewarded 
with priceless new knowledge of man's earls 


attempts to conquer the sea 





In this case the sea had conquered man, 
though we do not vet know how. During 
mat firstdive l was noteven cértaim that the 


7e¢neath me. | had been 








remains of a ship igy 
shown the site four years earlier by a retired 
Turkish sponge diver named Mehmet 
Askin. At that time I was surveying T[ur- 
keys coustline for si Frit ant ta rly WTeCks, a 
project organized by our Institute of Nauti- 
cal Archaeology and financed with National 
funds. iw 


Creographit Society research 








Clouds of silt rise as.a diver flippers along 
A metal manning grid witha bulbous bottle 
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partner and co-founder of the institute, Mi 
chael Katzev, meanwhile was conducting 
his brilliant recovery and restoration of a 
/,400-vear-old Greek tartoshipat Kyrenia, 
Cyprus.” The vessel, reconstructed in Ks 
renin s Crusader castle, survived the Cyprus 
4 without mishay 

Mehmet Askin had guided mein a char- 
tered boat to a remote anchorage known as 
Serce Limani—Sparraow Harbor—aolf -a 
peninsula jutting into the Aegean north of 
the ishand of Rhodes(map, pave 772). There 
my friend VYuksel }é@demuir, a commissioner 
of Turkeys Department of Antiquities, 
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i antlict cit Loy 


made several aves while 
fined anon the boat with a cold 
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without cutting vour fingers. [t's a 
(seorge, a really good one 
Subsequent dives turned wp several am- 
phorae, large clay jars used to carry oil or 
wine, Dheir shape and charactersugegesteda 
date in the Byzantine period of Turkish his- 
After in [ estimated their 
date in the Lath century A.D 
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| made a careful note of the site and tne 
discoveries, then continued with my sur- 
vey. Work on other wrecks oc cupied Lhe 
NeXt TOUT VERSES, but serce Liman remained 
no my mind 

Were the glass and 
VYoiksel had scen simply 
scares by some long-ago captain? 

actual wreck iving there? Serce Limaniis 
sroitie for its treacherous winds, and 
there are several known wrecks in the area 
YURSsel: s discoveries micnt represent Velan- 
other sinking. In the spring of 14977 I deter- 
mined to find out 


the amphorae that 
jettisoned cargo— 
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Undersea Detective Work a Gamble... 


With Turkish Government appro. 
fembled a team of 20 owtstanding Turkish 
ing] American divers and scientists. Last 
June we set off from the Turkish port of Bo- 
drum with another good trend, fisherman 
i ehnmet Turguttekin, in three small bonts 
Anchoring our wooden diving barge insid 
the harbor, we built a-camp 
enough to withstand Serce Limanis fero- 
Lio With 
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vas pambling 
heavily at Serce Liman The. cost of such an 
expedition, \ vith diving gear, Compressors, 
L recompression chamber for possible cases 
f the bends, plus food and other equipment 
for 20 people, is éjzable, 
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two longtime colleagues. DOr, 
Doorninck af” A & Mand Robin Piercy 
of the institute, went down to continue the 
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rarely seen in all my 17 years of underwater 
archeology, 

“Tt's there, the: ship's there!’ Fred an 
nounced triumphantly as he and Robin 
clambered back aboard the barge. “At first 
we couldn't see anything but sand; then our 
eves adjusted, and we made out several am- 
phorac and a lump or two of glass 

“But still no ship, until the very end of the 
dive. Then suddenly there it was, almost as 
fit had materialized from empty sand—the 
definite lines of a bull.” 

As Fred talked, Robin had been sketching 
in a notebook, and at length he heid it up 

“The bow 1s here,” he said, indicating a 
spot with his pencil, “and just beyond it isa 
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yROM SODA, sand, and raw-glass 
4 cullet comes an array of glassware in 
this re-creation of a medieval [elam- 

ic glassworks. While his con stokes the fir- 
ing chamber, amaster glassblower moves 
through four major production stages 
from left to right. First he mflates a gather 
of molten glass with his blowpipe, then 
shapes the bottom on o flat stone, After 
transierring the bulb toa metal rod and tre- 
heating it, he opens the mouth with a 
wooden tol. Finally he places the vessel in 
an annéaing oven, Where it mi stay over- 
The, attended by an gssittant His wife 
at right, packs selections of cdiassware fora 


gea-trading merchant 








pile of Whatappearto be iron anchors, Then 
there's amass of ballaststones and more am- 
phorae, The stern is here, and in between 
there's an immense amount of glass.” 

I was astonished at the sketch, notonly for 
its detail but also for what it revealed froma 
single dive, | recalled the time | had worked 
with a full diving crew on a Roman wreck 
elsewhere in Turkey; it took three months 
before we even knew which end of the ship 
was which. 


“Telephone Booth” Aids Search 


With our target firmly located, we spent 
the next tew days shifting the barge to a 
point directly overhead and readying our 
equipment for underwater excavation. One 
of the most important items was our “tele- 
phone booth,” a Plexiglas dome that could 
be lowered to the seafloor ancd.secured with 
weights, The dome was equipped with a 
telephone line and compressed-air hoses 
running to the surface, 50 1s many as four 
divers could stand Inside, dry trom the chest 
up, breathing fresh air. 

Next we laid out a metal grid across the 
bottom over what we expected would be the 
area of the wreck. With the grid as a refer- 
ence we could then map the entire site, pin- 
painting each item as it was removed 

For the initial reconnaissance of Serce Li- 
mant I had taken only half the team of 20, 
and now the others joined us: my friend 
Ydksel Egdemir; Gindiz Golond, an artist 
and professor from the Istanbul State Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts: several members of our in- 
stitute staff; and a group of voung Turkish 
divers from Istanbul's Bosporus University, 
formerly knownas Robert College. We were 
later joined fora brief time by my old friend 
Jack Kelley, chairman of the board of our 
institute. 

On my next dive uncovered an exquisite 
sample of what the wreck was soon to yield 
Gently excavating sand in my assigned area 
of the grid, L encountered the base of what I 
took to be a broken bottle, buried several 
inches below the surtace, 56 far in our brief 
survevs we hac seen only shards of glass, 
evidence that our ship may have met a vio- 
lent end, 

As I probed deeper, lexpected to find jag- 
ged edges, but none appeared. Atlength the 
bottle lay fulhy (Contotwed on page 786) 
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ENDING EVICTION from his 

home in an old amphora, a meddle- 

Some Gc hops nicknamed Fred he- 
came something of a team mascot, despite 
his habit of grabbing things from the 
civers, Here Dr. Frederick van Doorninck 
retricves a tragcment from the creature he 
discovered (above), 

Strewn throughout the wreckage, thow- 
sands of glass shards had to be pried from 
the seabed. As aresult, divers sufferer! cut 
and bleeding fingers. But a greater hazard 
in these 110-fool depths was the bends—an 
often crippling, sometimes fatal malady 
brought on by ted rapid a decrease in pres- 
sure. To avoid it, two divers on their way 
to the top with a morning's bounty (facing 
Page) PRUse al a CeCOMpression stop ten 
feet under the barre. They culp air from 
hoses lowered from above as they pass re¢- 
Ular breathing gear to the ment shift 
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(Continued from page 777) exposed, 
miraculously unbroken. It was a lovely 
piece of work, rounded at the base and 
pinched at the sides in an hourglass effect. 

Not until Robin Piercy had photographed 
the bottle did Tlift it gingerly from its resting 
place, only to find an even greater treasure 
underneath. In the small crater left by the 
bottle lay nested clear-glase tumblers, each 
pauper thin and engraved with gracefully 
swirling patterns. Whether or not our ship 
had died violently, it is a miracle that the 
tumblers survived the plunge to the bottom 
and the eventual collapse of the hull. 


Discovery Rate Picks Up 


That first discovery set off a summer-long 
debate among members of ourteam over the 
date of the wreck and the origin of her cargo. 

“These tumblers certainly aren't Byzan- 
tine,” Gindiiz Gélind observed afteraclose 
inspection. “I would say they are Islamic, 
net Christian, from the patterns: But we 
need more samples to be certain.” Gindiiz 
tentatively estimated the date of the glass 
around the tenth century A.D., two or three 
hundred years before my own rough esti- 
mate for the amphorae. 

As for further samples, Gindiz got his 
wish; they began to come aboard the diving 
barge almost daily. Our two commissioners 
from the Turkish Department of Antiqui- 
ties, Oguz Alpozen and Viksel Egdemir, 
developed a standard routine when one or 
the other returned from a dive. 

“What did you find this time?” Ofuz 
would ask as Vuksel broke the surface. 

“Oh, just another of those boring bottles,” 
Yuksel would reply; then with a wink he 
would hand up another unique treasure. 

The items ranged from perfectly pre- 
served specimens of glassware to those 30 
badly cracked or decomposed they were 
held together only by the impacted sand that 
had drifted inside them, My own assigned 
area of the grid contained whole masses of 
fragments fused together by sand and silt so 
that they resembled an array of glittering 
shark's teeth. Often | was forced to raise 
these lumps intact, to be painstakingly sepa- 
rated ashore with dental tools. 

Despite the risk of cuts and infections, 
none of us wore gloves while diving. To'an 
underwater archeologist touch is often as 


reo 


important as sight, especially when one is 
working amid acloud of sand-and silt stirred 
up from the bottom. Gradually we learned 
fromexperience how to avoid serious injury, 
but our hands always looked as if we were 
excavating @ brier patch. 

Fred van Doorninck had an additional 
obstacle in his area of the grid—a feisty octo- 
pus with a strong sense of territorial rights 
(page 777). 

“He's living in an amphora up by the 
bow,” Fred said after the first encounter, 
“He tried to pull the plastic labeling tags out 
of mv hand.” Then after another dive: “Now 
he's all over my cameraso 1 can'tshoot asin- 
gle frame, and he’s trying to pull my watch 
off. I think he considers us trespassers.” 

Eventually the octopus—whom we natu- 
rally nicknamed Fred—accepted us in his 
private domain. Oguz even taught Fred to 
come out of the amphora and follow him 
over the wreck, changing colors like a cha- 
meleon as he glided from object to object, 
We soon learned, however, that when Fred 
turned a certain dark color he was angry, 
and it was best to give him a wide berth. 

On one occasion Fred's territory was in- 
vaded by an even larger octopus, a monster 
whose den lay in some rocks above the site, 
Descending from its lair, it spread its tenta- 
cles easily across a two-meter section of met- 
al grid and remained fora while, asif to say, 
“Tm the king of Serge Limam.” Neither 
Fred nor we were inclined to argue, 


Bends More Lethal Than Octopuses 


A more subtle danger awaited unwary 
divers on the wreck, At a depth of 110 feet 
nitrogen quickly dissolves in the blood- 
stream, to be released in the form of deadly 
bubbles if @ diver surfaces too rapidly, The 
condition is known as the bends, and a se- 
were case can result in death. 

I had set rigid diving schedules to avoid 
the danger, but once, after a dive, Gindiiz 
(Gdliént complained of an aching shoulder, 
At first [thought it was merely tired muscles 
from overexertion. 

John Cassils, our team physician, thought 
otherwise. “Look,” he said to me, “Gin- 
diiz's shoulder may just be strained, but it’s 
possible that he has a touch of the bends. 
Let's slip him in the recompression chamber 
on oxygen and see if it helps.” 
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John was right. Inside the chamber Giin- 
diz was artificially returned to the pressure 
at sixty feet below the surface, and the pain 
in his shoulder disappeared. Slowly we re- 
turned him to pressure at sea level, so that 
the excess nitrogen in his blood escaped 
harmlessly. Fortunately for Gindiiz, there 
were no lasting effects. The episode made 
even our veteran divers more cautious. 

In thousands of dives we've made over the 
years, this was only the second case of the 
bends to occur, a record 1 am proud of. 

Within the space of a few weeks we col- 
lected whole specimens or fragments of 
nearly two hundred different forms and 
shapes of glassware. The range and beauty 
of their colors dazzled us. 

“Lf these were all made in the same glass- 
works,” observed Don Keith, a colleague 
from the institute, “that glassblower had a 
lot of imagination.” 


Whence Come the Glass, and When? 


Without chemical analysis, of course, no 
one could really answer Don's question; the 
glass might have come from a single works, 
from a small group of related factories, or 
from sources throughout the eastern Medi- 
terranean. In medieval times, as in the pres- 
ént, artisans frequently traveled [rom coun- 
try to country, taking their favorite patterns 
with them. 

In many cases, however, the artisans 
themselves merely worked the raw glass 
produced by others. Among the ballast 
stones inthe midship section of the wreck we 
discovered nearly halfaton of cullet-—heavy 
chunks of glass such as the one I had first en- 
countered, which were melted down by 
glassblowers to create a variety of products 
(pages 774-5). The cullet varied In color 
from blue and green to amber, often with 
swirling patterns resembling taffy. 

“They were the raw material of the glass 
trade,” explained Dr. Robert Brill, a world 


authority from the Corning Museum of 


Glass in Corning, New York, who paid a 
brief visit to Serce Limam. “One manufac- 
turer of cullet might supply several glass fac- 
tories, perhaps even in different countries, 
Chemical analysis should tell us whether the 
composition of your glassware and the cullet 
is identical. It might also tell the original 
source—Egypt, the Levant, or possibly 


Gloss Treasure From the Aegean 


even Persia—and whether a single glass- 
works produced the whole cargo.” 

To our treasury of giass we slowly added 
more prosaic items, From the area of the 
crew's quarters near the stern of the wreck 
we recovered an assortment of terra-cotta 
cooking vessels, swords, lead fishing sink- 
ers, a set of bronze balance-scale weights, 
and even a large plate still heaped with 
chicken bones. A bronze bucket bearing 
Arabic script suggested that the ship's crew, 
like most of her glass cargo, was Islamic. 

In the end, however, the ship herself 
emerged as the greatest prize. In her final 
plunge she had come to rest at the base ofa 
rocky slope that hacl tipped her on her port 
side into a bank of sand. The sand had pro- 
tected that portion of the hull, including the 
30-foot-long keel, from shipworms that oth- 
erwise would have made short work of it. 

Fred van Doorninck and Don Keith un- 
dertook to draft an exact plan of the hull, 
and as it took shape, we realized it was like 
no other we had ever seen. Our young Turk- 
ish divers were unfamiliar with ancient ship 
construction, <0 Fred gave them a short 
course, using the plan as his textbook. 


Oldest Ship of Modern Style? 


“Early Greek and Roman ships,” he be- 
gan, “were built without an inner frame- 
work of ribs. The hull was fashioned from 
the bottom up a plank at a time, with each 
plank joined to the one below it by mortise- 
and-tenon joints. The ribs were inserted 
afterward, then joined tothe hull, sothe ship 
had no rigid framework to start with. It was 
a primitive system and it made for arelative- 
ly weak hull, something you'd hardly want 
in a storm or on a deep-ocean vovage. 

“Gradually,” Fred continued, “the sys- 
tem changed, as technology advanced and 
shipbuilders gained experience. Eventually 
they arrived at the technique still used to- 
day, constructing a rigid skeleton of keel and 
ribs, then adding the planks to it. It was an 
evolutionary process, and in time made pos- 
sible the great age of exploration involving 
voyages far beyond the Mediterranean, 

“But when did the change take place? No 
oné is really certain, and of course it didn’t 
happen overnight. Al Yassi Ada here in 
Turkey we excavated a seyenth-century 
wreck that appears to have been a sort of 
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on water, membrane-thin layers of corro- 
son caused by chemical breakdown of the 
glass split heht inte colors of the spectrum 

Also found in the stern were a delicate 
mold-blown bow! (right, top) and o tiny 
bottle (right, middle) of the kind com- 
monhy used for cosmetics and medicines 
throughout the Islamic world in the 11th 
century. A bottle with a design en- 
craved by agrinding wheel (facing 
page) represents the finest of the 
ship's wlass, most found near the 
bow. In @ technique still used to- 
dav, some manganese Was acide to 
the molten class to render it clear as 
crvstal and free of color, 

Fortuitous finds that helped the author 
determine the approximate date of the 
wreck, these glass hbalance-scale weights 
(right) were traced tothe time oftwo Eevp- 
tian caliphs who reigned successively from 
096 to 1035. More than adozen Byzantine 
coins found near the keel were dated tothe 
same time 
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transition—it was built in the anciént was 
from the bottom to the waterline, but from 
there on up il was of modem construction 

“That's what's so exciting about this new 
wreck of ours,” Fred concluded, holding up 
the plan. “Itappears to have been construct- 
ed entirely by today’s technique, from keel 
to gunwale. It’s tog soon to be sure, but the 
wreck of Serge Liman: may just be the earli- 
est RnoOWwn ‘modern’ ship.” 


Ship's Age Indicated by Coins 


With this new devel lopment the ave of our 
wreck became an é¢ven more vital question 
We seemed very close to a final answer the 
day we discovered the coms 

They lay in-an area alongside the ship's 
keel, adozen ar more badly corroded copper 
pieces whose imprint was still recognizable 
Cine side depicted the figure of Christ witha 
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Bible in His hands, and the other bore words 
in (sreek 

*‘Tesus Christ, King of Kings,” Fred 
translaicd, “Tt'safamiliar type of coin, but I 
can't remember the period when it was 
minted—somewhere around the tenth cen- 
tury or alittle later, | think: It] had the right 
books, I'd know for sure.” 

Not long afterward Fred returned to the 
United States, and within a week we r- 
ceived a cable from him, relayed trom Mar- 
maria: “COINS DATE BETWEEN o7o AND 
1030, POSSIBLY o89 AND 1070," 

At last we had a rough date forour wreck, 
one that was to be corroborated later by still 
another find. Among the ship's cargo we re 
covered four beautiful glass. halance-scale 
weights with Arabic script (page 788). Inan- 


cient times such objects were used to weirh 
coins and precious substances like gold or 





(lacing page) support the theory that the 
shin is Islamic. Imitations of Chinese 
porcelain, like the bow! at left foreground, 
were popular throughout Islam then 
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gems, forthe glass could not be shaved down 
as could métal weights. 

Ry agreement with the Turkish Govern- 
ment all finds at Serce Limani were to re- 
main in Turkish hands, thourh we were of 
course free to photograph them. On my re- 
turn to the United States I sent the pictures 
of the weights to Dr. Michael Bates, Curator 
of Islamic Coins at the American Numis- 
matic Society in New York. Dr. Bates con- 
firmed my belief that the weights were 
Egyptian and dated them inthe same period 
as the copper coins. Three were issued dur- 
ing the reign of the Egyptian caliph al- 
Hakim bi-Amr Allah, A.D. 996-1021, The 
fourth weight was issued by al-Hakim’s suc- 
cessor, between 1071 and 1035. 


Next Riddle: Is Ship Greek or Islamic? 


While the coins and the glass weichts give 
us a probable date for our wreck, some- 
where in the early 11th century, they com- 
plicate the question of the ship's origin. The 
coins are Greek, and therefore obviously 
Byzantine, but the weights are Isiamic. So 
are the bronze bucket and much of the cook- 
ing. ware, suggesting an Islamic crew. But 
then the amphorae bear Greek inscriptions. 

Both Greek and Islamic ships plied the 
waters between the centers of their em- 
pires—Alexandria, Egypt, and Constanti- 
nople, the heart of Christian Byzantium. 
Ships of other nations also frequented what 
today is Turkey's southern coast. On voy- 
ages to the western Mediterranean, islamic 
ships often preferred to pay tribute to Con- 
stantinople for right of passage rather than 
take the more dangerous route along the 
North African coast. 

In an indirect way our Serce Limam 
wreck even has ties with the Far East. On 
hit visitto the site, Bob Brill, the glassexpert 
from Corning, was accompanied by a spe- 
cialist in pottery, Professor Frederick Mat- 
son of Pennsylvania State University. Ex- 
amining our pottery bowls and cooking 
vessels, Professor Matson pointed to the 
streaks of glaze running down the insides. 


“That's an Islamic imitation of T'ang 
Dynasty pottery from China,” he said. 
“Trade with China dates from Roman 
times, and ninth-century Chinese pottery 
has been found in the Near East. Possibly in 
return for Chinese pottery, the Muslims 
sometimes traded what vour ship was carry- 
ing—glass.” 

By the end of the summer season we had 
amassed a huge collection of glassware, 
shards, amphorae, and other artifacts— 
enough to keep us busy cataloging, restor- 
ing, and analyzing for years, Though it had 
been a season of spectacular finds, the most 


‘exciting discoveries will come from librar- 


ies, museums, and laboratories, far from our 
unknown ship's grave beneath the sea. 

Loading our treasure aboard the diving 
barge, we prepared to tow it back to Bo- 
drum, whose excellent museum had agreed 
to receive it. 

We had left one item till the very last—the 
amphora in which Fred the octopus lived. 
Reluctantly we coaxed him out and brought 
the jar to the surface for the possible clues it 
might later yield. Oguz reported that Fred 
had cheerfully taken up new cquarters in a 
sheltered portion of the wreck. 


The Mystery—and Challenge — Remains 


And there the hulk lies, undera protective 
blanket of sand, awaiting the day when it, 
too, is returned to the surface. With the hull 
carefully preserved and restored, we will 
learn a great deal more about its design and 
construction, perhaps filling major gaps in 
the history of early shipbuilding. 

With luck we will learn our ship's port of 
origin, her probable destination on the final 
vovage, and even the route she tock. The 
crew's belongings and a reconstruction of 
their living quarters may give us an insight 
into who these people were, what life aboard 
their lith-century craft was like, and per- 
haps how that life came to an end. 

To me, a3 an underwater archeologist, 
such knowledge is even more valuable than 
the finest glass. ‘a 


deep with a candescent green fire 25 Robin Piercy brings it to the surface. Nearly 


| BY ASTROBE LIGHT, particles of iron in a chunk of cullet Hight the 


half a ton of this raw glass was found in the wreckage. In some unknown glass- 
Works it Was destined to be melted down and fashioned into treasures of finished glass 
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Plump offspring of Burgundy's cines are dandled tn bassinets. Though once a monastic 
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have come to agree with the accolades that 
have been heaped on itin the past and to rel- 
ish their present-day echoes, trilled on the 
tongues of the proud and happy inhabitants. 
They make other Frenchmen wince by roll- 
ing their rs: “les Bourrrguignons,” they call 
themselves, Bureundians, the biggest bons 
vivants in France. 


Cattle Mart: Study in Black and White 


I heard a most precise echo last fall, at six 
o'clock of a September morning, as I drove 
through the rich pastures of southern Bur- 
eundy with Paul Pacaud. President of the 
Cattle Breeders of the Charolais, he was 
taking me to the weekly cattle market at 
Saint Christophe en Brionnals 

“We have everything in this country. to 
make us happy,” Paul said. “The three es- 
scntiais—bread, wine, and meat. It's a case 
of small exploitation of our pastures and 
woodland. We have our wood, we have 
chickens, rabbits, and above all fine beef. 
Look at them,” he said proudly as we passed 
fh field where the creamy white Charolais 
cattle were grazing in the morning light, 
“The color of our land is green and white: ” 

Black was added a few minutes later 
when we reached Saint Christophe, The 
cattlemen, who were mooring their white 
cows. Bulls, anc steers-to the open stalls, 
were all wearing black smocks, black boots, 
and biack felt hats or caps 

"Tes our uniform. Pau! said, donning a 
black smock himself. 

We filed between @ phalanx of white 
rumps. “Feel here,” Paul said, pinching a 
steer s back on both sides of its tail. “We call 
this the ceware [round]. Fat and tender, 
That's the best meat vou can have. The best 
in Burgundy. The bestin France, The best 
in the world.” 


Ah, perfection! With a sip and a-swirl, 
André Noblet (left) beams his verdict. He 
has been dubbed a French Anight of Agrt- 
cultural Merit for his nurture of Romante- 
Cont, AVINneVand many Tefard a5 peerless: 
in all Rurcundy 

As sunnyin disposition as the Beau |olais 
made from their harvest, itinerant workers 
(right) chug homeward after.a day's labor 
in the vinevards near Levnes 
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The buying and selling was going full 
blast, with a good deal of typical banter 
“Do you want to sell?" a man was asked. 

"Ves 5.000 francs.” 

“At that price, monsieur, vous vewles 
vir¢é—you ve got to be Kidding:” 

“Then you re not serious.” 

“Please don't accuse me of frivolity. Lofter 
vou 4,500." 

“All right, but she's a nursing mother; 
you'll have to buy the calftoo. [refuse tosep- 
arate a mother and child. A thousand francs 
for the calf.” 

“Will you take 9507" 

“ORK, but it's the biggest bargain since 
France got Burgundy.” 

By seven o'clock most sales had been con- 
cluded, and we repaired to the adjacent cafe 
for fe petit déjeumner. What a breakfast! 
Bouill:, they called tt: a boiled beef stew, 
served with great hunks of fresh country 
bread and carafes of red wine 

“Burgundians know how to eat.” Paul 
said, sopping up his stew with the bread. 
“To know how toeatis to know how to live." 

After breakfast we drove to Paul's farm in 


the hamlet of Chaux. Paul told me that the 
farmhouse dated from 1500 and that it had 
been in the Pacaud family for 300 years. 

“| have 130 head on 200 acres here. That 
way I can do it ail myself. It's good to keep 
small. You can control the quality.” 

The same kind of individualism goes mto 
raising Hurgundian poultry. I stapped one 
day at the market of Bourg en Bresse, cap- 
ital of the Ain, a department whose farms 
and pastures are watered by streams from 
the snowy summits of the Jura Mountains to 
the east. The market was very animated, 
full of peasant entrepreneurs who had come 
into the big city to sell their horses, rabbits, 
ducks, butter, eggs, fresh cheese, but, most 
of all, the famous chickens known as powlets 
de Bresse. 


Numbered Fow!] Famed Worldwide 


“Look at this chicken,” one of the market 
women <aid to me. “Look at her red comb, 
her white feathers, her blue legs. She's as 
beautiful as the tricolor [the French flag], 
and she's got my number on her foot. If any- 
thing 15 wrong, let me know. Iam here.” 





Strategic redoubt built in 1380, Chateau de la Clayette helped anchor Burgundy's 
southern flank against France during the Hundred Years’ War. The trample of 
hoaves from fine Thoroughbreds raised nearby now signals the sporting life 
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“Every single poulet de Bresse is num- 
bered,"” Roger Miéral, head of the Inter- 
professional Committee for the Poultry of 
Bresse, told me. “A wuerantee of quality, 
The appellation, poultry of Bresse, dates 
from 1936—a glorious date fora glorious ac- 
complisnment. The chicken’s characteris- 
tics were established—tlike a pedigree. Now 
people appeal to us whenever they plana big 
event. Persepolis! When the Shah wanted to 





(oing to pot, two ruffled aristocrats are 
to be summarily escorted from Bourg en 
Bresse in a market-basket tombrel. 
Unlike the plastic-wrapped output of 
automated chicken technology, the re 
nowned poultry of Bresse is hand raised 


fattened, and delivered with certified lin- 
eage and cackle intact 


celebrate the birthday of the Persian Em- 
pire, he called on us for poulets de Bresse,” 

Roger drove me to a farm at Confrancon, 
where M. and Mme Gabriel Fromont were 
raising poulets de Bresse on 15 grassy acres. 
They sell about 3,300 chickens a year, and 
average a profitof five francse($1)a bird. Not 
a big cash income, but, in the usual Burgun- 
cian style, they raise their own beef, milk, 
cheese, rabbits, ducks, and vegetables- 
and they eat like kings. 

ime Fromont was making & gruel for 
their seven-week-old chicks. We watched 
them devour this paste of cornmeal, barley, 
wheat, and milk. Then they were released to 
gambol in the pasture with the cows 

“They love that,” Gabriel said. “The best 
chickens are like the best human beings; 
they like liberty. They enjoy their role,” he 
went on, a5 we watched them pulling up 
worms and eating insects. “It’s a good ar- 
rangement. They eat the flies that annoy the 
cows, They're happy in their freedom, and 
they have an advantage over us; they don't 
know they're condemned to death 

“What a great life they have,” he contin- 
ued, leading us to what he called fa salle de 


finition (the fimshing room!), where plump 


chickens were becoming plumper in wooden 
pens on a diet of milk and corn. “These 
chickens are 16 weeks old,” Gabriel said 
“Now they have two weeks of eating until 
the sacrifice.” 

In Mme Fromont's kitchen we drank “a 
little wine of the region,” and Gabriel ex- 
pressed a typically Burgundian viewpoint 

“We have tranquillity here and we like 
our work. The world of technology realizes 
that something is missing. It's this sense of 
the value of individual work. We feel that 
something is watching over us, and we're 
eratetul to nature -and (20d,” 


Celts Called on Classical Artistry 


Burgundians, I think, have achieved a 
nice balance of material and spiritual val- 
ues, Certainly God and nature did provide 
this region with major gifts: fertile soil, 
quarries of limestone for building houses 
and churches, and-a topography that as- 
sured its strategic importance, For Burgun- 
dy is a watershed. [ts main rivers flow in 
three clirections: the seme northwest to the 
English Channel, the Loire west to the 
Jiime 1978 


Varian! Geoerapitt 


Atlantic, the gentle Sadne south to join the 
Rhone in its powerful surge to the Mediter- 
ranean. As early as the Bronze Age, these 
river valleys formed the natural passage 
between the Celtic world and the classi- 
cal world. 

I saw dramatic evidence of this in 1953 
when a farmer in the Burgundian hamlet of 
Vix plowed into a Celtic burial mound. He 
notified local archeologists, who dug down 
into a vault. 

There lay the skeleton of a Celtic princess, 
her skull crowned witha diadem of 24-karat 
gold. She had been buried five centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ. Many trinkets and 
treasures were found in the tomb, and, most 
wonderful of all, a huge bronze krater of 
Greek design and manufacture, more than 
five feet tall, the largest ever to be recovered 
from classical civilization. Its handles were 
sculptured Gorgons. A frieze of warriors 
and chariots circled its- neck. 

How did it get there? Tin from the mines 
of Cornwall could have been shipped across 
the English Channel, up the Seine, then 
overland to the Saéne, and down the Sadne 
and Rhéne to the flourishing Greek colony 
of Massalia (Marseille), and thence to Italy. 
There artisans, alloying tin with copper, 
may have created this splendid bronze ves- 
sel, and sent it back up through Burgundy, 
perhaps asa diplomatic gift to the Celts.* 


Mergers Create Warrior-Farnmners 


The Celts became Romanized after Julius 
Caesar conquered Gaul in $2 B.c. They 
merged with the Burgundians when those 
Germanic barbarians migrated southwest 
into this regionin the fifth century after ater- 
rible defeat by the Huns, 

“But their race had an extraordinary vi- 
tality,” Professor Arthur Kleinclausz in- 
formed me at the University of Dijon. “Big, 
blond, and brave, they were not exclusively 
concerned with war. Thev also loved aeri- 
culture. For the Burgundians, missing a 
harvest was as bad as losing a battle.” 

These “good giants,” as the professor 
called them, were invited by the Gallo- 
Romans to occupy and cultivate their fields, 
sharing the profits of the harvests. The Bur- 
gundians eventually abandoned their old 
religions and embraced Christianity, but 
without sacrificing the pleasures of the flesh. 


Living the Good Life in Burgundy 


“Great eaters of highly spiced foods,” the 
professor concluded, “they relaxed from fa- 
tizue in interminable feasts.” 

That night in Dijon, Burgundy’s queen 
city, my wife, Roselle, and Thad one of those 
feasts, The dishes served at the Chapeau 
Rouge were highly spiced and replete with 
local products: the famous snails of Burgun- 
dy fescargots de Bourgogne), grown plump 
in Captivity on a scientifically balanced, al- 
beit synthetic, diet; veal braised with three 
kinds of Dijon mustard; and @ strong, sa- 
vory cheese from Epoisses. Heady red wine 
from the Céte de Beaune accompanied all 
this. As I ended the meal, I found I had ac- 
quired a great fondness for Burgundy. 


Burgundy s Secret Weapon? Wine 


The experience helped me appreciate one 
of the famous episodes in Dijon’s history. In 
September 1512, the city was under siege by 
an army of 30,000 invaders, mostly Swiss 
and trermans. The 6,000 Burgundian ae- 
fenders were 0 outnumbered that the gov- 
ernor of Burgundy, La Trémoille, wanted to 
negotiate, The Swiss were uncompromis- 
ing. They opened fire on the city and made 
breaches in the wall. At this desperate mo- 
ment, local legend has it, La Trémoille had 
an inspiration. He led a procession of wag- 
ons out of the city. Each wagon contained a 
cask of wine. The Swiss and German sal- 
diers were thirsty. 

“Have a donk,” said the Burgundians. 

Soon the Swiss were ina negotiable mood. 
They got so mellow they agreed to abandon 
the siege in return for a ransom of more than 
a million francs—and a little more wine. 

In its ducal palace, with the carved ala- 
baster and marble tombs of Burguney’s for- 
mer rulers, Dijon keeps some of the aura of 
its 14th- and 1$th-century greatness. Thenit 
was the capital of the Valois dukes of Bur- 
gundy: Philip the Bold, John the Fearless, 
Philip the Good, and Charles the Rash. Rel- 
atives of the king of France, they became 
nearly as rich and powerful as he. Through 
war and dynastic marriage they extended 
their sway to include most of present-day 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and Netherlands. 
But Charles the Rash rashly overextended 
himself, and when he was killed by a Swiss 


“See “The Celts," by Merle Sever, NATIONAL GEo- 
GRAPHIC, May 1977 
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Sell before dawn, celebrate before noon: Traders atearly Thursday morning sales of 


Charolais cattle rehash prices ata calé in the Saint Christophe en Brionnalis market. lhe 








army at Nancy in 1477, Louis XI annexed 
Burgundy to France. 

The marble tombs of Dijon are more vain- 
glory than glory. The real triumphs of Bur- 
gundy are spiritual, embodied in scores of 
Romanesque and Gothic churches. 

The Romanesque churches and abbeys-— 
Tournus, Cluny, Pontigny, and Autun, 
with its deeply moving sculptures by Gisle- 
bertus—nourish the soul as Burgundian 
food and wine sustain the body, And Sens, 
“the threshold of Burgundy,” 72 miles 
southeast of Paris, is justly proud of the first 
Gothic cathedral in France (built from 1130 
to 1164), a lofty marvel of sculptured space 
and luminous stained glass. 

When Roselle and I bought a country 
house in Provence in 1959,* wedrove the ald 
north-south route through Burgundy be- 
tween our Paris home and Provencal farm as 
often as we could, Our trips became a series 
of pilgrimages to fes Aauts liewx, the high 
places, or shrines, of Burgundy. 

We came to love the Burgunelian villages, 
the stone houses with their high-pitched 
roofs, dominated by the simple but splendid 
belfries of Romanesque churches. The 
limestone, quarried from the flanks of the 
Cote d'Or, becomes nearly as rich and var- 
ied in color as the wine from the same slopes. 
Almost as durable as marble, it is used for 
everything from cabins to cathedrals, im- 
parting a glowing harmony to the old towns 
of Burgundy. 


St. Bernard Launched Second Crusade 


Vézelay is a prime example. If I had to 
sum upall the solidity and charm of Burgun- 
dy in asingle village, it would be this historic 
haut liew of 500 souls, One April day we 
walked up its steep medieval street of stone 
houses to the famous Abbey Church of St. 
Madeleine, built of the same material in the 
l2th century (page $13), On its famous tym- 
panum and in its sublime interior, anony- 
mous Burgundian architects and sculptors 
imbued stone with spirit. 

On March 31, 1146, St. Bernard of 


Clairvaux was here, on the “inspired. hill- 
side” next to the basilica, urging the nobles 
of King Louis VII and a milling throng to 
sew the emblem of the Cross on their tunics 
and embark on the Second Crusade to re- 
take captured territory. The saint was so 
eloquent that they ran out of crosses; he 
shredded his own garments to make more. 
The moral leader of his century, Bernard, a 
Cistercian monk, was Burgundian in spiri- 
tual fervor, most wn-Burgundian in his re- 
pudiation of ja bonne chére, the good food 
and drink of Burgundy. He was happy with 
a diet of boiled beech leaves. . 


Frail Leader Leaves Enduring Monument 


Abbé Denis Grivot, an expert on the his- 
tery and art of Burgundy and director of the 
cathedral school at Autun, has strone views 
on St. Bernard. A big, earthy, no-nonsense 
Burgundian priest, who made me think of 
the good giants described by Professor 
Kleinclausz, the abbé told me: “Bernard 
was riddled with fault. When he visited 
chateaus, the owners hid their sons and 
daughters for fear Bernard would magne- 
tize them into monasteries and convents. He 
even broke up a marriage to get one man in. 
A frail, charismatic, sickly ascetic, he wasn't 
very Burgundian, except by birth. Burgun- 
dians have always been bons vivants, gener- 
ous and tolerant,” 

Despite St, Bernard's un-Burgundian 
penchant for mortifying the flesh, his Abbey 
of Fontenay is one of the most beautiful 
places in Burgundy. He chose this isolated 
spot in 1118 because of the purity of its wa- 
ter and its remoteness fromthe world. [twas 
the water that saved the abbey during the 
French Revolution; its abundance made the 
place ideal for a paper mill. Now restored 
and open to the public, Fontenay is owned 
by M. Hubert Aynard, a descendant of the 
man who bought the mill from the state after 
the revolution. 

“Fontenay has been in my family for five 

“Mr. Davenport described “Provence, Empire of 
the Stun," in the May 1975 GEOGRAPHIC. 


Fronting the centuries as they scuttle by, a heavily timbered medieval house in 
Clamecy crowds the street with an enclosed cylindrical stairwell. Plain, substantial, 
and convivial, the 00-year-old domestic architecture of Burgundy has enlisted anew 
gétneration of devotees among the restoration-minded. 
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penerations,” M. Avnard said, as westrolled 
throuch the beautifully manicured grounds, 
“and It's been a family mania to protect it 

One of my great-great-grandfathers, Elie de 
Montgolfier—he was famous for his balloon 
experiments—bought this place in 1820.” 


We paused to admire a stone basin, brim- 
ming with water from a triple-tiered foun- 
tain and teeming with young trout. 

In the 12th century, M. Aynard said, 


=O) 





these largely vegetarian Cistercians began 
raising fish. “They channeled the stream 
into a vimer, a fish preserve, I’m continuing 
that. Today we have 200,000 trout at Fon- 
tenay, and we supply a lot of restaurants,” 
he said, 

“People thought [ was an ecology freak 
when Linsisted on cleaning up the valley and 
purifying the water six vears ago, but now 
Fontenay is sate, notonly for trout buttor all 


National Geographic, June 1978 
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of us. It's classified a historic monument, 
Even I can't aiter it.” 

M. Aynard led me through the dormitory 
where a hundred monks once slept on straw 


With mist as accomplice, a lone angler 
drifts on the Satine near Tournws. Perch 
and pike will be welcome on the hook 

Even carp, scornmedelsewhere a5 trash fish, 


mattresses on the floor; St. Bernard's favor- are transfigured by Burgundian chefs, 
ite pillow was a block of wood, River systems jlowing north and south 


“Bernard was too austere,” Mi. Aynard meetin Rurgundy, makingit a natural cor- 
said, “but there is that side of the Burgun- ridor. Monastic Christianity and tin from 
dian. We fluctuate between the spiritual and pagan Britain both traveled this route, 
the spirituous,” 


Living the Good Life tn Burgundy 





On the way to another famous abbey, at 
Cluny, I drove through the Morvan, a re- 
gional park of oak- and beech-covered 
mountains and lonely lakes, the unspoiled 
heart of Celtic Burgundy. A highlight is the 
plateau of Mont Beuvray, site of Bibracte, 
the once flourishing capital city of the Ae- 
dui, a powerful Celtic tribe, allies of Julius 
Caesar. A monument in this vast solitude 
bears an inscription from Caesar's Gallic 
War: “HE HIMSELF DECIDED TO SET UP 
WINTER QUARTERS AT BIBRACTE.” 


New Order Inhahbits Ancient Site 


At Cluny stand the ruins of what was once 
the greatest monastery and abbey church in 
Christendom. After the French Revolution 
it was wantonly destroyed by contractors 
who sold its venerable stones for building 
materials. A splendid single tower and part 
of the transeptare all that remain ofthe vast, 
vanished church. 

This spiritual corner of Burgundy is, 
however, now the scene of a new monastic 
community, dedicated not only to the an- 
cient adherence to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience, but also to the modern ideal of 
ecumenism. In 1940, almost in sight of 
Cluny’s tower, the stone village of Taizé at- 
tracted Roger Schutz, a Calvinist theologi- 
cal student from Lausanne, Switzerland 
(page 812), He found here the teal, isolated 
place for an ecumenical community. Today 
he has been joined by 70) monks, some 
Catholic, some Protestant 

Brother Roger's charismatic spirit has at- 
tracted young people from every nation. In 
1974 they formed the Council of Youth, 
which now has thousands of followers— 
dramatic support for Brother Roger's hope 
“in the capacity of the young to reinvent the 
world.” What all these blue-jeaned young 
people have in common is.a commitment to 
radical Christianity that calls for a redis- 
tribution of wealth (especially to aid the pov- 
erty-stricken Third World). 

Hut the dream of ecumenism has yet to be 
realized. Brother Roger, an almost ethereal 
personality, told me that the Vatican had 
not vet consented to the Roman Catholic 
brothers of Taizé taking the Eucharist from 
him. Instead of insisting, Brother Roger has 
humbly renounced giving Holy Commu- 
nion for the time being. “The unity of the 
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The unusual is usual in Bargundy cui- 
sine. Cockscombs (above) and snails, Bur- 
gundy stvle (below), are specialties of the 
region. Snails, once abundant in the wild, 
are now farm raised to meet.an unabating 
demand. Each vear at Domaine d'Au- 
venny, near Beaune, a wine tasting and 
feast (right) has exacting guests—the great 
chefs of France. 





National Geographic, June 1978 





Catholic Church is a precious thing,” he 
said, "I do not want to disrupt it.” 

As l was leaving this exalted community. 
two visiting Burgundian priests brought me 
back to earth. Like most visitors they had 
been served a lunch of ham, 5, and cold 
water outdoors, cafeteria style 

“There's no wine, one of 
disconsoalately, 

“That's where they're making tneir big 
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. world made new in the justice of love 


[hat vision brought Prior Roger Schutz 
above) and Roman Catholic and Prot- 
stant brothers to: the commiinity at 
Taizé Thousands—vyouths espectally— 
flock yearly to the Church of the Reconcil- 
lation to snare ancl spread an ancient Mes 
the brotherhood of man under God 
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oy BHermard used the 


he more militant St. 
hasilicaat Verelay (facing page) to foment 


the Second (rusacde in. 1144, 
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mistake,” his fellow priest quickly replied 

Wine is Burgundy's auxiliary religion 
Crosses mark some vinevard boundaries in 
the wine-producing areas: the Cote de Nuits 
and Cote de Beaune (which together com- 
prise the Cote d'Or), Chablis, Cote Chalon- 
naise, Maconnais, and Beaujolais, a vast, 
sunny yinevard of southern Burgundy that 
last year produced 137,000,000 bottles ofthe 
most popular red wine in France 

The nearly 46,000 Burgundian wine- 
growers regard their profession as a sacred 
trust. [heir business documents often man- 
age to invoke “the grace of (rod and the pa- 
tronage of the Blessed Virgin.” Priests, 
blessing the annual vendanee, the gathering 
of the grapes, invariably mention the first o! 
Christ's miracies, when He turned water 
into wine at the wedding feast in Cana 


What a Difference a Dav Makes 


hand at the vendange one 
morning at the Samotel in 
the mide leaf the Cote eames This great 
moment of the wine harvest is dictated, one 
of my fellow grape bere tola me, by "# 
fon Dieu; the good Lord.” Only He knows 
when it will take place 
Generally it is 100 davs after the blossoms 
appear on the vines, announcing the forma- 
tion of the tiny Pinot Noir grapes beneath 
But choosing the exact moment of full matu- 
rity, Maximum sugar content, can beadicery 
decision. One more day of sunshine may 
oraluce A great, as opposed to a mediocre, 
year, and one day of bard autumnal rain or 
nal can ruin a whole year's production 
Linder the hot sun I worked and sweated 
side by side witha group of robust, red-faced 
Burgundians. I stripped a few thousand 
grapes from the vines and tossed them into 
the big harvest baskets. By the end of the 
morning | thought my back would break 
After the grueling work of picking wae 
over, I looked forware to trampling the 
grapes with my bare feet. But I found that 
the maceration of the grapes was done by a 
machine called wn fouloir-éerapporr. First, 
it crushed the grapes, liberating the juice: 
then the stalks after separating 
them from the skins and the liquid 
Jacques Chevienard, chamberlain of the 
famed wine-tasting society La Confréric de« 
Chevaliers du Tastevin, explained, “Ihe 
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bright September 
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pressing must make the grapes burst with- 
out crushing the seeds and stalks.” 

[ asked Jacques what made Burgundy 
wine different trom that of the great rival re- 
gion, Bordeaux. “The essential points of dif- 
ference are in the grapes themselves and in 
the vinification process [converting juice 
into wine by fermentation],” he explained 
“The mixture of grapes that goes into Bor- 
deaux wines involves many complexities, 40 
that it may take ten to twenty years for Bor- 
deaux wines to become drinkable. 

“Things are much simpler in Burgundy! 
Here our great red wines come exclusivel, 
from Pinot Noir grapes, our great whites 
from Chardonnay grapes, and our Beaujo- 
lais from Gamay grapes. We do not have as 
long @ Vinification time.as in Bordeaux. Itis 
nossible to drink our less important wines 
when they are only three years old, and our 
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great wines from the time they are five 

"Burgundy t more flattering to the wine 
neophyte because tt has more perfume, more 
bouquet. A great Bordeaux requires a highly 
informed connoisseur to detect negligible 
nuances that escape ordinary mortals.” 

Spoken like a true Burgundian—ferre a 
ferre, down to earth 


Much Does Not Mean Better 


Ome thing ts certain: Burgundy is more 
exclusive than Bordeaux, which makes 33 
percent of France's wine, as opposed to 15 
percent made in Burgundy. Only 16 percent 
of that 15 is produced in the Cote d'Or. Yet 
the very names of its villages and vine- 
yards—Pommard, Meursault, Volnay, Clos 
de Vougeot, Chambertin, Romanée-Cont, 
Montrachet—echo like a litany 

Romanée-(_ ont is one of the most famous 





Vineyards in Burgundy. It is also one of the 
smallest—just four acres, producing about 
7,700 bottles a year, I was taken there by a 
high priestess of the vine, one of the owners, 
Lalou Bize-Leroy, and there I met a high 
priest, MI. André Noblet, Master of the Cel- 
lar and of the Vines (page 796). Another 
good giant, Noblet is the incarnation of the 
Burgundian: big, fair, blue-eyed, red of 
skin, the color of wine 

He also has the soulofa poet. "Ah, that’sa 
feminine wine,” he told me, as we tasted a 
young Richebourg’73. “Tt hasa lovely body, 
great elegance. Like a woman, it will be- 
come more interesting as it gets older.” My 
wife was delighted with the analysis. 


Wine Is Good Medicine for Hospital 


The capital of the Burgundian wine in- 
dustry is the walled city of Beaune, and its 





most famous monument is the 15th-century 
hospital known as the Hospices de Beaune 
or, more familiarly, the Hétel-Dieu (God's 
House). The founders, Chancellor Nicolas 
Rolin and his wife, had the prescience to 
Ward off five centuries of inflation by en- 
dowing their hospital with vinevards that 
Increase In value every year. Others have 
since followed suit 

On the third Sunday of each November, a 
wine auction, “the greatest charity sale in 
the world,” is held for the benefit of this ven- 
¢rable hospital, which still functions with 
125 beds for geriatric patients and 300 beds 
for general patients in a modern annex out- 
side the city 

The Burgundians have turned this auc- 
tion into-a three-cay bacchanal, replete with 
private and public tastings, paraces, folk 
dances, six-hour lunches, and candlelight 











Rabelaistan feast with endless courses 
and dozens of wines (leftlis but one of three 
to fete the yearly wine auction at Beaune 


While gourmands gorge, retired vintners 


(above) decorated with silver tasting 
Cups—ftastewias—serenade. [he proceeds 
benefit Beaune’s hospital: as wine prices 
soar, medical facilities improve. Those 
who fully participate in the Three Glorious 
Days usually survive their charity 


banquets. The celebration is known as Les 
Trois Glorieuses, the Three Glorious Days. 

The auction was held on the second day in 
the huge indoor wine market. It was packed 
to the rafters, a fire commissioner's night- 
mare, especially considering the pictur- 
esque medieval tradition that the auctioneer 
has three lighted candles, which he extin- 
guishes one by one as he announces, “going, 
going, gone.” 

Isat in the press box with a colleague from 
the Burgundian newspaper Le Bren Public. 
“Watch this first lot,” he told me. "There is 
a big rivalry between Patriarche, an old 
Burgundy wine firm, and a mass producer 
from Arbois, outside our region. Patriarche 
makes it a point of honor to buy the first lot. 
They've done it for ten years.” 


Bids Mount, and Tension Too 


The first lot, or pi¢ce, was 228 liters of 
1977 Corton; a similar pitce had brought 
12,500 francs the previous year, That figure 
was reached immediately asthe rival buyers 
shouted their bids. 

“Do I hear 12,6007 Let's have 12,700," the 
auctioneer bellowed. 

The bidding mounted like a fever amid 
buzzing excitement, but when it reached 
26,000 francs, but the two main rivals 
had retired, and a hush fell. 

“The hall seems to be holdingits breath,” 
my colleague whispered. “C'est de la folie 
pure—tIt's pure madness.” 

When the bid reached 26,000 francs, the 
auctioneer crowed, “Not bad, not bad. Dol 
hear 26,100?" He did, and much more. The 
rival firms dueled on in deadly earnest. 

After 40 minutes of rising tempers, the 
price had been driven up to 33,800 francs-— 
an unheard-of sum, Le Bien Pudlic told me. 

“Premter Jeu—tfirst flame,” the auction- 
eer shouted, knocking out one candle. 
“Deuxtéme feu—second flame. Going once 
at 33,800, going twice, the third and final 
fame..." 

Then Patriarche thundered, °33,900'" 


“Sold to Patriarche,” the auctioneer cried. 


A great cheer went up as he blew out the 


final candle. Patriarche, the Burgundian, 
was obviously the local favorite. I thought 
the auctioneer blew out that final candle 
rather fast, 

“That's $24 a-bottle for 2 1977 Burgun- 
dy,” said Le Bien Public.“Utter macness!” 

After the heat of the auction, we cele- 
brated the Glorious Daysfinale atthe Paulée 
de Meursault, a six-hour lunch to which ev- 


ery vintner brought six bottles of wine for 


the general enjoyment. The guest of honor, 
Burgundian author Henri Vincenot, told me 
that the people of Burgundy remain essen- 
tially Celtic, and he addressed this convivial 
company with Celtic eloquence. He called 
the assembled vintners “magnificent alche- 
mists” who had solved the problem of solar 
energy by capturing, conserving, and dis- 
tributing itin bottles. He praised their prod- 
uct as “a magic potion, which gives to our 
race that bantering and transcendent good 
humor, that ardent love of things... that 
spirited, shrewd, and eloquent joy, that rea- 
sonable madness and mad reason that are 
worthy of a real bon vivant.” 


For Tranquillity, Try Burgundy 


The rest was anticlimax. The pharmacies 
of Beaune had run out of aspirin. I went to 
the Hoétel-Dieu and got some from one of the 
veriatricians, He was very pleased because 
this year's auction had brought an unprec- 
edented sum to the hospital, 6,344,644 
francs, more than 31,300,000, enough to 
start a special school to train nurses to care 
for senior citizens. 

“Do your patients drink wine?” I asked. 

“OF course,” he said. “It's very therapeu- 
tic. Wine is the great ancestor of all 
tranquilizers.” 

[told him I had once been put. on a diet of 
milk to treat an incipient ulcer, 

“Good heavens,” he replied. “That's 
enough to give you an ulcer. Next time try a 
little Burgundy. It heals everything.” [] 


Bringing in the weeds, Mme Angtle Birotte of Arcenant cuts and collects wild 
trasses between her well-tended garden plot and the road. She feeds this marginal har- 
vest, fresh daily, tocaged rabbits until they make theirdebuts at table, Intensive use of 
small landholdings has long been a way of life in Burgundy, proving not only that 
emall is beautiful, but nourishing and delicious as weil. 
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By MICHAEL COLLINS 


DECC, SATIS &fe 


N A WARM MAY DAY in 1896, 
a i3-foot-long dragonfly with 
siik-covered wings and a one- 
horsepower steam engine was 
catapulted into the air from a 
houseboat on the Potomac River. It circled 
round and round, rising to approximately a 
hundred feet. 

When it settled gracefully on the water 
after aflight of 90 seconds, it had established 
an aviation milestone: More than seven 
years before the Wright brothers’ Flyer 
carried a man aloft, this frail, un- 
manned, heavier-than-air craft—known as 
Aerodrome No, 5—had achieved stable 
powered flight. 

Today Aerodrome No. 5 floats lazily in 
the Smithsonian Institution's new National 
Air and Space Museum in Washington, 
DD. ©. When | pass it, I give an appreciative 
nod and tip my hat to the genius behind it, 
The inventor was the third Secretary of the 
Smithsonian, Samuel Pierpont Langley. 
The Smithsonian's keen interest in flying 
machines really dates from his appointment 
more than ninety vears ago. 

Langley’s successors Were as perspica- 
clous as he was in recognizing the emerging 
science of flight, and as tenacious in acquir- 
ing samples of its progress. Over the years, 
hundreds of artifacts filled Smithsonian 
warehouses, not only Aerodrome No, 5 but 
also the original Wright Fiver, World War I 
Spads, the first plane to fly around the 
world, and Charles Lindbergh's Spirit of St, 
Leuis—all these and more. Unfortunately, 
only a fraction could be exhibited 

In 1946 legislation established a national 
air museum. lwenty years later, on July 19, 
1966, new legislation broadened the muse- 
um's scope, creating the National Air and 
Space Museum. | would have paid more 
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High flier among Washington's tourist 
attractions, the Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Air and Space Museum has 
counted some 18 million visitors since it 
opened in July 1976 

The author, a former astronaut, orbited 
the moon in the Apollo 11 command ship 
facing page) while his mates landed. In 
the Milestones of Flight gallery (above) the 
A-15, world's fastest mircrait, flies above 
the Wright brothers’ Flver and -Lind- 
bergh's Spirit of S¢. Gow, at upper bet. 
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Hoaring oul of yesteryear. a Ford Tri-Motor leads a formation of early 
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attention to this fact at thet 
that day in orbit, fircling hee 
aboard Gemini 10 

It was not until November 20, 1972, how- 
EVE, “ae Chief Justice Warren E. Burger 
turned a ceremonial clod of éarth and con- 
struction got under way. Architect Gyo 
Obata had designed a structure that would 
houwse the largest objects in the museum's 
collection, vet would me rge pi leasingly Inia 
Washington's spacious Mall 

Museum curators were ready with prior- 
“y hsts for displaying thet artifac ts. Histor- 
lc aircrait were restored t ) Tint conditior 
a craftsmen. at the museum's repair han 
at Silver Hill, Marvland, with assistance 
from aviation enthusiasts and aircratt man- 
ufacturers. A team of exhibit designers was 
assembied to display these objects as educa- 
tionally and interestingly as possible. 

The National Air ahd Space Museum 
covers the entire spectrum of aerospace 
history, with exhibits ranging from 18th- 
Cencury 


, but I spent 
mars 16 tomes 


h 





space exploration. With such diverse 
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ballooning days to the future of 





“Ad Astra’ —To the Stars—a sculpture Oy Richard Lippolda, adorns the Mall entrance. 


subject matter, we decided to give each of 
the museum's 23 exhibi wn styie 
During 5 "building 





late [9O75, ae the 





began filling up, we hacl some exciting 
moments. The gigantic Skylab orbital 
workshop, for instance, a 70,000-pound, 
52-foot-tall o page 836), had to be 
shoehorned into the building. NASA oblig- 
Ingivy separated if into four pieces, of 


It never would have fit through our lare- 

est door. Then we had to pile the parts 

hack on top of each other—with only inches 
) clear the beams overhead 

Another close call involved the cluster of 
rockets in Space Hall. We cut a hole in the 
first floor to provide extra clearance, Even 
so, the 7 1-foot Jupiter C rocket risesfrom the 
banesien almast to the skylight. 

The largest aircraft inside the building isa 
Douglas DC-3, which mow flies 35 feet 
above the floor, suspended from the over- 
head trusswork. It was being gingerly hoist- 
ed by block and when a clamp 
slipped, sending the eight-ton craft hurtling 

the floor. The crash was probably no 


tackle 


National Geographic, June [978 


worse than many a hard landing the old 
workhorse had endured, and it was hoisted 
safely back up to its final resting place. 

One of the most complicated installations 
was the intricate Zeiss Model VI planetar- 
jum instrument, a gift to the American peo- 
ple from the Federal Republic of Germany. 
This machine forms the heart of the Albert 
Einstein Spacearium, the most technicaily 

‘advanced sky theater in existence. 

The paint was barely dry on July 1, 1976, 
when the new museum opened—three days 
ahead of schedule. The Air Force's precision 
flying team, the Thunderbirds, zoomed low 
overhead, President Gerald R. Ford called 
the museum “a perfect birthday present 
from the American people to themselves.” 

Then, with Smithsonian Secretary $. Dil- 
lon Ripley and Chief Justice Burger, the 
President watched while a signal from the 
Viking spacecraft approaching Mars, 200 
million miles away, activated a mechanism 
that cut a red-white-and-blue ribbon—and 
the museum was officially open. 

lam often asked how, in this age of sky- 
rocketing prices, we ended up ahead of 
schedule and half a million dollars below 
budget, The heart of it is that we assembled 
a first-class team. It also helped to have a 
precise goal and schedule: a museum on the 
Mall by the Bicentennial, justasafew years 
earlier the goal had been to land a manonthe 
moon by the end of the decade. 

Public response to the new museum has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. The visi- 
tor count reached a million within 25 days, 
and 9.7 million in the first vear. I believe it 
is, by a wide margin, the most heavily vis- 
ited museum in the world, 

People seem genuinely thrilled by their 
visits and eager to return. When asked to 
pick favorites, they give a wide variety of 
answers, but perhaps the most popular mu- 
seum features are the motion picture To Fly 
and “Apollo tothe Moon.” The film, shown 
on a gigantic five-story screen, captures the 
soaring spirit of flight (pages 830-1). The 
Apollo exhibit, using astronaut equipment, 
spacecraft, and moon rocks, explains graph- 
ically how the lunar landings were achieved 
and what scientists learned. 

Another crowd pleaser, of special interest 
to Geographic members, is the gondola 
of Explorer IT, the National Geographic 


Of Air and Space 


Society-U. 5: Army Air Corps stratosphere 


an altitude record unbroken for 16 years. 

The World War I gallery re-creates an 
American airfield near Verdun just betore 
the 1918 Armistice (pages 826-7). Against 
one gallery wall stands a hangar tent where 
the skeleton ofa rotarv-engine French Niew- 
port 83 biplane awaits repairs by three man- 
hequin mechanics seated nearby. 

“See that?” said one visitor toa friend, “In 
that war they had to build theirown planes." 

Such visitor misconceptions are as unpre- 
dictable as they are amusing. I remember 
another instance in which a boy said to his 
father, “Are those planes real?” The father 
replied, “Of course not, son. This is a muse- 
um. They couldn't afford them.” 

Ane there was the time when a forklift 
sputtered and died as we were repositioning 
a spacecraft. The workmen set ropes and 
stanchions around the disabled machine 
and left the gallery. Soonacouple stopped to 
admire the forklift tableau. 

“Has that thing been to the moon?” she 
asked. “Yes, dear,” her husband replied. “If 
it hadn't been, they wouldn't have it here.” 


EOPLE clearly are intrigued by the 
new museum, but less obvious is ex- 
actly why. I think one reason is that 
the exploration of air and space has 
unfolded swiftly and dramatically, 
within the lifetimes of most of us. 

Paul Garber, the museum's historian 
emeritus, remembers Orville Wright flying 
at Fort Myer, Virginia, in 1909. Millions of 
Americans remember where they were 
when Lindbergh reached Paris, or when 
Neil Armstrong set foot on the moon, and 
they have passed on this feeling of personal 
involvement to their children. The museum 
makes these events come alive and provides 
tangible evidence of the accelerating devel- 
opments in air and space, and the part our 
pioneering nation has played in them. 

This newest member of the Smithsonian 
family sits comfortably in its historic neizh- 
borhood, proud of the achievements it rep- 
resents and looking eagerly to the future. If 
the museum were to borrow a motto, I 
would suggest that of the Air Force Flight 
Test Center in California: Ad Inexpiorata— 
Toward the Unknown. *  * fF 
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PATFAINDERS 
OF THE AIR 


“RAFT THAT LAUNCHED the air 
age, the Wright brothers’ Flyer (left) 
rose from a North Carolina beach Decem- 
ber 17, 1903. Orville—here represented by 
a Mannequin—and Wilbur each made two 
Alichts that day, the first sustained and 
controlled flights by man in a powered, 
heavier-than-air machine. 

The spruce-and-mustin Fiver, which 
survived World War I bombs in a cave 
outside London while on loan to the city's 
science Museum, joined the Smithsonian 
collection in 1943 

For the first nonstop solo flight across 
the Atinntic, in 1927, Charles A. Lind- 
berzh won 0 $25,000 handsomely illumi- 
nated check (below, left) from Raymond 
Orteig, a New York hotelier 

Pioneer of U.S. naval aviation, Glenn 
Ei. Curtiss: designed tho first aircraft to 
land on a-ship. He also received the first 
pilot’: license issued inthe U, S., as well as 
the second issued in France (below), 

Longer than two foothall fields, the Air 
and Space Museum contains more than 
sixty aircraft and numerous spacecraft and 
rockets. Ts it possible to see evervthing 
in one days That depends. A visiting mu- 
stum curator, determined to read every 
descriptive label at every exhibit, spent 
five full divs. 
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JUST 20 
MILES FROM 
ENEMY 
LINES 


SN AURA OF BATTLE 
pervades the World 

War Dexhibit, representing 
an American airfield near 
Verdun, France, 20 miles 
Irom. irérman lines 

Frozen in a victory roll 
that heralds an enemy kill, 
a Spoad Vil flies over a 
German firhter seized in 
L918 Approaching through 
heavy rain, the fighter pilot 
landed his Fokker D.VO— 
D for Doppeldecker, or bi- 
plant—anel wae captured 

“Where am I?" the Ger- 
man heutenant asked 

“Verdun, the Americans 
replied 

"Tl thought it was Metz," 
the (rerman said 

[In their quest for realism 
and authenticity, museum 
craftsmen restored the 
Fokker to its original condi- 
Lion The Spad had been 
previously restored, down 
to the protective metal 
theathineg on its propeller 

The operations room of 
the American 95th Aero 
St] Wed non paunsiakingh 
reconstructed irom photo- 
ETApits Ls mocked to «im- 
Ulate meachine-tun fire 


Craftamen even Knocked a 


hole in the building with 
tledees, thei singed the 
eiives with blowtorches, to 
Gepict the damage trom in 


mrtilhery Simei] 





MEMORABILIA OF THE PAST 


N-THE-SHELF MEMENTOS in 
' the archives provide nich browsing 
for researchers. Astill life of World Warl 
miscellany (right) features ajeather hel 
met worn by Henry H. (Hap) Arnold asa 
young pilot. Arnold commanded VU, §, 
Army Air Forces in World War 
Clockwise from the helmet, which 
resis in front of an aviator’s-map, are: 
goggles, an aircraft clock, pilot's wings, 
two barometric altimeters, a shoulder 
patch, a boot hook, a combat flying hel. 
met, and a flight logbook. The pencil- 
like steel dart, dropped in quantitires, 
could pierce an enemy from head to foot 
Decormtions, service ribbons, and a 
brigadier general's star grace the wni- 
form (left) worn by World War | hers 
Wilham (Billy) Mitchell. Farsighied act- 
yocate of air power and relentless critic 
of establishment policies, Mitchell! lost 
his high rank and eventually was court- 
mertialed for insubordination, but his 
prophecies prevailed 
Gloves worn by Neil Anmstrong, first 
man to walk on the moon, carry a 
stitched-tn checklist of tasks (below, 
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VVAR IN THE AlR 


IARASSED BY FLAK, B-17"'s head 

| home after a raid on Germany in this 
mural inthe World War U exhibit. An Ital 
lan Macch? .202 Lightning fighter hangs 
above an American P-51 Mustang, a dev- 
stating performer acainst acrial and 
round targets. Al the Sea-Air Operations 
exhibit (left visitors jotn the “ aptaim | 
the b 


gircrafmt are launched. “Woueeum archive 


ni 
ritige Of A-Carrier as fiehler and patrol 


include a 1924 prototype (right) of the 


famed Norden bombsight that permitted 


precision high-altitude attacks 


a fe ns 





OF TRIUMPH—AND ESPIONAGE 


OGETHER ON THE GROUND, the 

beetle-shaped Soviet Soyue is joined 
with a U.S. Apollo command and service 
module (below, right) in Space Hall 
Similar craft rendervoused 
earth in 1975. 

The historic linkup took place 14 vears 
after America’s first manned space ven- 
ture, the 15-minute suborbital flight by 
Alan B. Shepard, Ir..in Freedom 7 (right) 
Beside the mannequins right hand is a 
parachute, for use if the craft's main chute 
and a backup had failed to deploy 


above the 





Symbol of cold-war secrecy, Francis 
Gary Powers's pressure suit and helmet 
(below, left), not on display, carry only 
one mark of identification—the number 29 
on the helmet 

Powers was wearing identical geor 
When his figh-ying U-2 reconnaissance 
aircraft was shot dewn over the Soviet 


Union in 1960, Convicted of espionage 


after a trial in Moscow, Powers was later 
returned to the United States in exchange 
for Soviet spy Rudolf Abel. Powers died in 
a 1O77 helicopter crash in California. 
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THE MOON... 
AND BEYOND 


jf: 1) TALL for the museum doors, the 
S2-foot-hieh Skvlah orbital w orks hep 


(abo. ee) Wa separiatod LALO TOUT he es ariel 
reassembied inside. It identical to the 
Unit lAuocnedin 1973, which proviced as- 
tronaut living quarters and work stations 
for Skylab experiments 

SIMUItine the Ors Manned moon hanecd- 
ing, mannequins of Neil Armstrong and 
Edwin E. (Buzz) Aldrin, Jr. exit the lunar 
module (right), twin to the one they used 

Less than a foot high, a vernier engine 
(left) is identical to these aboard Surveyor 
spacecrait during lunar probes in the 
L960's, Used for braking curing final mao 
ments of descent, the tiny engine's thrustof 
lO4 pounds is a mere whiff compared with 
the 1.5 million pounds generated by the 
Saturn F-1) engine, also on dispiay at the 


nation’s treasure-house of air and space 


a 





Dragons of the Deep 


PICTURE STORY BY PAUL A. ZAAL, Prd. 





NIMAL OR VEGETABLE? 


fantasy? Looking like a tangle ad 


seaweed. the early sea dragon—kin 
gallop sin dreamy 


motion through pastures of 


of the sea horse 
TLarine 
The 30-centimeter (12-in) creature, a true 
ish, sprouts leatlike appendages that mimic 
Vegetation in its habitat 


Sten with uncamouflared 


dine 


Clarity in an 
dragons were taken off the 
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slow LV 


fooled by its camouflage. Swimming 


ano, It SUCKS UD Marine 


Microor- 
ganisms and small worms with 
snout Be i 


: tubelike 
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PETE 


suse its weed pees 
nets and its snout eschews fist 
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hooks, the sea dragon | 
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REGNANT” FATHER, a male 
“weedy, or common, sea dragon 
Dears 2 mass Of #ges under his tail 
(below), In a turnabout of usual 
sexual roles, the male of the species carries 
the young through the hatching period. The 
female deposits 100 to 250 ers on the under- 
sidé of her mate's tail, where they are fertil- 
ved and protected in cuplike supports 
(close-up, left). Within each egg theembrve 
ADPears asa reddish mass. After threetofive 
weeks, the half-inch-long hatchlings are re- 











leased into the sea 

Transparent fins flutter almost invisibly 
as they propel the stiff-bodied creature sliow- 
ly through tangled beds of kelp. The weedy 
sea dragon, more common than the leafy va- 
ricty and as much as 15 centimeters (6 in 
longer, favors shallower depths near the 
iow-tide line. The two species are seldom 
found together 











PAS DE DEUX for mother and 
child: A 30-contimeter {13-in) 
adult female weedy sea 
dragan and a youngster ride 
dlong with a alow, graceful, 
bucking motion reminiscent 
af a kangaroos. 

Bickel #, earftli 
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LO FISH, ALf—the sea dragon 
hand its relatives, the sea horse and 
the pipefish, belong to the suborder 
syngnathoider. All have bodies en- 
cased ina bony armor, and most have long- 
ish snouts. While seadragons are apparently 
limited to the offshore waters of Australia, 
several kinds of sea horses and pipefish are 
scattered throughout tropical and temper- 
ate waters, Including the Gulfof Mexico and 
the Canbbean 

Ciasping a stalk of alga with his prehen- 
sile tail (left), an Australian male sea horse 
displays a markedly swollen brood pouch 
Whereas the male sea dragon carries the 
eggs on the underside of the tail itself, the 
male sea horse carries them concealed ina 
pouch under the tail and ejects the newly 
hatched brood in multiple spasms after an 
incubation period of about ten days. This 
ten-centimeter (4-in) specimen shares the 
same general habitat as the sea dragon. 

More streamlined than either the sea 
horse or sea dragon, a brichtly colored ghost 
niperish (above), about eight centimeters 
long, darts about more swiftly than its slow- 
moving relatives, Photographed inSvdnev's 
harbor at a depth of about ten meters, this 
ornate specimen looks like 49 much dancing 
sunlight when seen in its usual environment 
among billowing fields of multicolored 
seaweed, 





Australian ichthyologist Alison Revnolds 
who made numerous dives to col- 
lect some of the specimens for this article, 
surfaces following a descent south of Mel- 
bourne. After gingerly combing with bare 
ingers through dense beds of kelp, she 
emerges with three Phyllopteryx—a preg- 
nant male nearly thirty centimeters long, 
center, an adult female, and a voungster— 
bizarre ciragons of the sea that St. George 
himself would have marveled at. O 


(behow), 
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Loving welcome 


Au ror it Vere 


OST ARMENIANS fled Turkes 


long aco, but some of the villages 
they abanconed still stand on the 

lonely reaches of the ‘ee han 

highland. This one was tvpical—a 
cluster of flat-roofed stone huts stepping up 
a mountainside, dominated 
shell of a Christian church, Muslim familic: 
were tilling the steep plots and praying lo Al 
ah at the appomted hour. 

lL had come here on a spring afternoon in 
the company of an Armenian priest trom is- 
tanbul, 2 quiet man ol epee age. For himt 
wasanactof faith, andasadness, Hise people 
had been ; gone se Cec cade ie 

We watched Kurdish children praying in 
the 4irt ree q Other pe opie he said. hac tak 


en over many Armenian villages—Rurds 





iv the forlorn 





here, Turks eleewhere. His face was impas 
sive: Land is to be used, people must live. 
Leaving the stricken church, he touched 


hand to heart. Such churches were common 














in Turkey, be murmured, prey to the ele- 
ments and vandals, ruins of a crvilization, 
There were two in the nearby city of Mala- 
twa. We would soon be going to Malatva. 
Another sorrow lay deep. [feltrt thougn | 
AIn an odar—toreigner, in the Armenian 
language, [One priest gripped my arm 
“Armenians are still being driven from re- 
mote Villages,” he said grimly, “It is the old 
hatred, Sometimes a young girl is abducted, 
or a husband killed. [They cannot bear to 
stay on their land after that. They make 
their way to the patriarchate in Istanbul. We 
vive them shelter and find them homes.” 
I looked out to the distant Euphrates, not 
wanting to hear of such agony. The rivet 
Wasa glinting ribbon on its timeless run to 
Mesopotamia. The priest spoke again 
“Once Armenians were heavily concen- 
trated in eastern Turkey, Oniy a few re- 
main. In all the interior, only three churches 
are working. Vialatye has none. Hut some of 


mv flock are there, and much time has 
passed since my last visit. Tonight we will 
irst 
time. You shall see the joy of Armenians re- 
newing their taith.” 

A few hours later, after darkness fell, the 
city's few Armenian families filled a small 
living room to overflowing. The priest and 
his deacon, richly robed, led them in prayer 
and song in the dim glow of a ceiling light, 
while incense smoldered 

lt was, I thought, as if a band of ear 
(Christians had gathered furtively in a cave 
to Worship. Children were baptized, Com- 
munion given. One aged, failing woman 
scart on head, knelt with tears of happiness 
falling. Earlier she had despaired 

I sat with her afterward. “We are sheep 
without the shepherd, she said. “At last the 
shepherd came—and he forgave me.” 





' I : eS ee a . i a 
meet in a house.” He smiled for the 
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Forgave? 
She had broken the pre-Communion fast 








‘aim he FP we 


Snowy beacon through dark centuries 
of Armenia's often tragic history, the rum- 
pled presence of Mount Ararat (left) looms 
as the symbolic heart ofthe ancient nation. 
Clearly visible from Soviet Armenia, the 
mountain rises within Turkey, where anly 
a few Armenians still dwell. In 1915 the 
Ottoman Empire, allied with the Central 
Powers, embarked ona mass deportation 
of its Armenian minority, some of whom 
were collaborating with the enemy, Rus- 
tia. Starvation and mass executions killed 
two-thirds of the empire's Armenians 

Khor Virap church, inside the Soviet 
border, marke the «pot where Christian 
evangeliat Gregory the [llominator was 
imprisoned by Armenia's pagan King Tiri- 
dates If] for several vears prior to 301. At 
that time, legend tells, demons turned the 
Kinginioa pig, until, namoment depicted 
on an illuminated manuscript from 1679 
iabove), Gregory cast out the demons al 
the bidding of the king's sister, who kneels 
at Gregore’s left. Converted by his cure, 
Tiridates established Anmenia as the first 
Christian kingdom 








Faint with hunger, she had eaten a handful 
of raisins. In torment she had approached 
the priest, confessed, and been absolved. I 
saw no greater joy that night. 

The old fear was present too, As we left, a 
girl stopped me. “Do not forget us,” she 
pleaded softly. “We are alone here. We are 
always afraid that something will happen to 
cause trouble.” 


| ANY TIMES as [traced the journey 
sf oof Armenia, I was to wonder if 
worse trouble had ever afflicted any 
other people, or whether any other 
people persecuted down the centuries had 
persevered more nobly. Armenians have 
gone forth into the world and multiplied. 
Peaceful, hardworking, intelligent, reli- 
gious, family oriented, they have become a 
great, though little-known, success story, 

But not in the land of their origin. Arch- 
bishop Shnorhk Kaloustian, Armenian Pa- 
triarch of Istanbul, struggies daily with the 
realities of survival in Turkey, I called on 
him at his island home in the Sea of Mar- 
mara. A white-bearded, Biblical figure, he 
seemed frail and weary, but resolute. 

In the early 1900's, he began, more than 
two million Armenians were living in the 
Ottoman Empire, mostly in the east where 
their ancestors had dwelt for nearly three 
millennia. Then came a series of massacres 
and deportations—his own father, broth- 
ers, and uncles were killed, his sister 
taken—by government forces. 

By 1920 or s0, he went on, only about 
150,000 remained. Today they have dwin- 
dled to perhaps £5 ,000in Istanbul, 15,000in 
the interior, The exoclus continues. 

“Tf 1 were to tell you that we do not have 
problems,” the Patriarch said, “I would be 
fying. We are free to practice our religion. 
And Armenians do well in their businesses. 
They are diligent and clever. But there are 
bureaucratic discriminations. I have pre- 
sented these difficulties to our government.” 

I asked him to explain. “We cannot build 
new churches or repairold ones,” he replied. 
“But Turks can build new mosques.” His 





eves swept the horizon, where minarets of 
Islam pierced the city’s skyline. “Ourchurch 
properties are unfairly taxed. Our schools 
have Turkish co-directors, whose power 
grows. Even to enroll our children meets 
with bureaucratic obstacles. We are second- 
class citizens.” 

The Patriarch sipped a cup of tea, “So far 
we have managed, somehow, to take care of 
our churches, schools, and orphanage:. We 
receive help from Armenians overseas, cs- 
pecially in America. But wedo not have the 
means to resettle our refugees from the inte- 
rior. They are real heroes.” 

I could suggest others. Only hours before 
Armenian Christmas services were to be 
held last January 6, bombs heavily damaged 
the patriarchate and cathedral, The services 
went on as scheduled, communicants pick- 
ing their way through the debris. 

The bombing was believed to be in retali- 
ation for similar incidentsin Europe against 
Turkish property. Tragically, since 1973 six 
Turkish dipl 





plomats have been assassinated 
by terrorists claiming to be Armenians. 


MNWE ASKS the why of it all. At base, I 
have concluded, rest three historical 
factors: geographic situation, racial 
characteristics, and religious diifer- 

ences. To oversimplify: Turkey is for the 
Turks, and Armenians persist in their right 
to be Armenians: 

Ancient Armenia spread over eastern 
Turkey into Iran, Iraq, and the Soviet 
Union (map, following page). Armenians 
were occupying this land bridge between 
Europe and Asia—their Armen ancestors 
were Indo-Europeans—in the days of the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Parthians, The 
blood of the Hittites is one of their strains. 

The Armenian people have always clung 
to their culture, traditions, language, and 
ideals—sustained by the religion that they 
embraced around 300 as the first Christian 
state. In the fifth century, when the Holy 
=criptures were translated into their lan- 
guage, a historian wrote that God became 
an Armenian-speaking God. 


Sleep, little children. An Armenian family shelters in an Istanbul church while 
awaiting resettlement in the city. Even though Turkish law proscribes persecution, 
Armenians claim that ancient animosities still exist in remote areas: 
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They looked on their rugged and beautiful 
land as an earthly paradise, The Garden of 
Eden had graced their soil, so they believed. 
To this day they salute, and mourn, the 
great mountain called Ararat, on which, itis 
said, Noah's Ark came to rest. 

I know firsthand that it pains Soviet Ar- 
menians to view, witheach sunrise, Ararat’s 
snowy peak looming just across the forbid- 
den border with Turkey (pages 848-9).” 

Once I stood with a local journalist, Loris 
Gukasyan, before a great monument that 
salutes the martyred Armenians. Loris held 
out his fist and clenched it. “That is my 
heart,” he said, The sacred mountain rose 
majestically bevond us. 

The land so loved by the Armenians hada 
fatal flaw. The ancient invasion routes from 
enst and west traversed it. Asa result, five 
different Armenian kingdoms have existed, 
for a thousand of the last 2,500 years. 

Centuries before Christ, the Persians 
came as conquerors; alittle later, Alexander 
the Great and the Seleucids. Parthians and 
Romans used the Armenians as a buffer, 


Persia and the Byzantine Empire divided 
the land. Arabs conquered it. 

As the llth century ended, the Seljuk 
Turks swept through from central Asia, An- 
other triumphant invader, the Ottoman 
Turks, followed. From 1375 until World 
War I the land of the Armenians was carved 
up among Turkey, Persia, and Russia. 

Most. of the old Armenia came under the 
rule of the expanding Ottoman Empire in 
L514. Its religion was Muslim. Centuries of 
intermittent persecution ensued, exacerbat- 
ed by the imbued Armenian longing for na- 
tionhood, In the late 1800's some 200,000 
Armenians were massacred, a portent. 

In World War T, when the empire sided 
with the Central Powers, it decided to settle 
the Armenian question. The Armenians, 
svn as a dangerous element fighting beside 
theenemv, Russia, and cooperating with the 
other Allies, would be eliminated. 

The result: Massacres and deportations 
—forced marches into the Syrian Desert 

*See "Turkey, Cros Fire at an Ancient Cross 
roads," by the author, in the July 1977 GroorarHic. 





High noon of Armenian history caw Tigran the Great in 70 B.c. ruling an empire 
that far exceeded the traditional homeland. Intermittent independence and subjuga- 
tion followed until the last Armenian kingdom fellin 1375. A short-lived republic born 
after World War 1 was crushed by Turkey and Russia in 1920. 
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—took place beginning m 1915. In all anes 
timated million and ahalf men, women, and 
children died. 

And a tragic phrase echoed around the 
world; “The starving Armenians. ..." You 
hear it even in this day, a remonstrance to 
children who pick at their food. 

I discussed all this with many Turks. 
Younger ones generally knew nothing of the 
Armenian holocaust: itis not taught in their 
schools. In eastern Turkey old men recalled 
to me how Armenian forces had overrun 
their villages. “The Armenians were seeking 
to establish their own nation,” one said. 

To the Turks, Armenians had betrayed 
their country in wartime, causing civil con- 
flict (in which Turks, too, were massacred), 
thus justifying countermeasures, Also, they 
dispute the number of Armenians killed. 

What of more recent events? IT made it 
@ point to talk with informed Turks. One 
deplored the terrorist assassinations and 
bombings of the past few vears. “The world 
is full of hatred,” he said. 

“There could be some bureaucratic prob- 
lems for Armenians, like everyone else, to- 
day in Turkey,” he continued. “You have 
problems with your own bureaucracy in the 
United States. But Armenians as Turkish 
citizens have the same nights and protection 
under the constitution az all others. The 
courts are there.” 





{HE EXODUS led to Russia, Iran, 
‘Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Europe, and 
more distant lands. (A classic account 
of conditions in the refugee towns of 
what is now Soviet Armenia appeared in the 
November 1919 GEOGRAPHIC—“The Land 
af the Stalking Death,” by Melville Chater.) 
The United States opened its gates wide; Ar- 
menians are still arriving, most from Soviet 
Armenia and war-devastated Beirut. 
Upwards ofhalfamillionliveinthe U. §., 
concentrated in Greater Boston, New York 
and northern New Jersey, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Chicago, and California, home to as 
many as 150,000. They are successful mer- 
chants and businessmen, educators and en- 
gineers. Increasingly they go into medicine, 
law, and journalism. Politics attracts them. 
I traveled extensively in California and 
found thatits Armenian-Americans stand as 
good exemplars. One of the first I talked 
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with was the late George M. Mardikian. 

As a boy of 15 he had fought in Turkey 
and was imprisoned; he escaped and at 15 
sailed in steerage to America. He took a job 
Washing dishes in a San Francisco speak- 
easy. Eventually he bought it and built it 
into the famed restaurant called Omar 
Khayyam's. He became the friend of Presi- 
dents and won the Medal of Freedom, the 
country’s highest civilian award. 

As Mr. Mardikian said, he heard “the 
song America sings,” I spent an evening 
with him last year at Omar Khavyam's, not 
lo one before he died, “I was born on Novem- 

7,” he told me. “But I celebrate my birth- 
ie on July 24. That's the day I began to 
live, the day I saw the Statue of Liberty.” 


YY HAVE NEVER MET an Armenian- 
American who did not look on the U.S. 
with gratitude, Like George Mardikian, 
many have crown wealthy. One day a 

quiet-spoken multimillionaire named Haig 

Berberian philosophized about money. 

“Armenians,” he mused, “indeed know 
the value of money. Some people think we're 
on the tight side. We call it conservative. 

“You can't buy happiness with money. 

Pleasure, ves. Happiness is; You enjoy your 

work, you enjoy your family. When you 

start something and build it on your own, 
that is happiness. All this and one thing 
more: the Church. The Armenian Church 
and Armenians cannot be separated. In the 
old country, my father and brother were 
killed. My father could have been saved ifhe 
had said, “Yes, | will become a Muslim.’” 

Haig Berberian began processing wal- 
nuts in Modesto, California, in 1947. Ten 
years later he was the “Walnut King,” the 
world's largest individual walnut handler. 

Now retired, a philanthropist, he invests in 

land, plants orchards, develops shopping 

centers. He does not know how to quit. 

The simple fact is that Armenians like to 
work, preferably for themselves. For many 
it is their play. In Beverly Hills I-visited gro- 
cer Archie Dickranian. For forty vears he 
has been operating his Premier Market 
there—“a village store,” in his words, He 
keeps the front open, even in winter: “I say 
to the boys, if you're cold, work a little fast- 
er. You'll stay warmer that way.” His son- 

in-law and (Continued on page 853) 
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United States 


Open-armed message proclaims the pride al 
wew Jersev-born Vivian Hovsepian (right). 
she speaks for many of the hall amillion Arme- 
nians in the United States when she save: “['m 
Kind of clannish about Ammenians. Mostofm 
friends are Armenians. Andso] look-for Arme- 
nian things. 

A shared background joins young people in 
a folk dance (above) at a church picnic outside 
Boston. Ihe August festival celebrates the 
vineyard harvest in Armenia. The smell oi 
shith kebab and the strains of Armenian music 
fill the air as-omore than 4,000 celebrators 
munch hundreds of pounds of grapes blessed 
by Armenian clergymen 

[ne snowy protile of Mount Ararat adorns i 
shoulder patch worn by Sossi Dayian (left), 
member of an Armenian Girl Guide troop in 
Montreal attending a regional olympics in 
eer Je rev. While the New York-New Jersey 
area once boasted the largest Armenian popu- 
lation inthe 0. 3., California now holds the G- 
tle 
tes in the “-tan’ or “-van" endings of famil 


hamet—aufixe= that mean “of” or “trom 


ea 
The most obvious sign of ethnic identity 
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“We live os one nation—at Armenian: 


(dutcide ofthat, weare an 


tert toevery nA- 
tian.” A’ galaxy of leading Armenian 
Amencans (clockwise from top, lef) bears 


hi 


ut the words of Alex Manoogian, The 
Turkish-born industriali#t earned the hon- 
tithe 
With charitable contnbutions-of more than 
follars to both Armenian and 


‘world's leading Armenian” 


ee 
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Hon-Armenian institutions 





America’s most familiar Armenian is 


Rrikor Ohantan, better known #3 actor 


Mike Connors, and best known lo many as 
Lhe television detective Mannix. [Lim Aga- 
janian reaped a fortune through combined 
rirbage diéoocal and landfill operations af- 
ter emigrating from Mussia 

A street institution in San Francisco, 
flower vendor Al Nalbandian also collects 


art and organizes tours to Soviet Armenia 
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ew York opera singer Lucine Amara in- 
cluded classic Armenian songs when she 
performed in Yerevan. Kirk. Kerkorta: 
performs financial wonders as the heard of 
an empire that includes MGM Studins 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author William Sa- 
royan has portraved his native Armenian 
community in Fresno, California, with a 


warmth reflected in hi a«sertion | am 


. 3 == e| F = a 1 " 
eq. | riily 
sedi. I do like my family 





‘Continued from pages 57) nep hew work 
with him, fast 

In an upstairs room, six telephone stations 
take orders from Hollywood's stars. Movi 
and television actors on location abroad ca- 
ble him for delicacies. Ordinary folk receive 
equal welcome, 

Archie Dickranian stocks only highest- 
quality items, and his customers have made 
him rich. “I came to this country with noth- 
in but faith-and hope,” he told me. “I had 

been hungry asa child. l-went into the food 
business so Te slits ittall i wanted. America 
has been a feast to me.’ 

Nir. Dickranian, a leader in community 
affairs as well as national Armenian mat- 





rm 


sproudiy of his heritage. And he 


ters, speaks p 
is gravely concerned for its future. Mans 
Armenian-Aumericans believe as he does 


that assimilation t% inevitable. 





PUT IN A PLEASANT HOUR 
Mike Connors (born Krikor Ohanian), 
the television and movie actor (preceding 
page). “[grewupin Fresno,” he said, “as 
an Armenian so my children—they're 
halt Armenian—are almost unaware except 
for what I tell ein. I'm atraicd it's aniy a 
matter of time before Armenians will be just 
like evervbody else.” 

[ hope not, for one obvious reason: This 
country needs its creahive minorities, And 
indeed you can find many young people 
Wwhid TT i th el] retain thet Arm fHan-ness 
All their gays. 

| think especially of hundreds of them 
sarily pollline atl billie about ateieie the 
Rose and Alex Pilibos Armenian School in 
Los Angeles, waiting for &:30-and the open- 
ing bell. They were dark haired anid dark 
eyed, wore blue sweaters, and ranged from 
kindergartners through ninth graders. 

After the bell, they recited the Lord's 
Prayer in Armenian, gave the Pledge ot Alle 
and filed into school 
In the U.S. and abroad the Armenian 


mance in English, 


General baiacalent Union has 6,000 chil- 
dren in itsown schools Ri ite president of the 
AGBU isthe distnguished Detroit Industri- 
alist Alex Manoogian, the leading patron 
and benefactor of Armenian cases and an 
international Armenian leader (page 8546). 


“For many vears,” he told me, “our chief 


concern was toald refugees. We still help the 





Venice 


(utet hawt of study lead toward the 
priesthood for students (above) at San 
Lazzaro, an Armenian ecclesiastical en 
ave Since their arrival in the Italian city 
in £717, the ‘atl ers of the Mekhitarist Or 
ter have built notonly a church and a semi 
nary, but also a library containing more 
than four thousand invaluable Armenia 
manuscripts located on what Lord Byron 
whe often visited, described as “fs small 
island situated in the midst of a tranquil 
lake” (right), A long-established printing 
press, the arcer’s most vital contribution to 
Armenian culture, publishes works in the 
unique Armenian alphabet 








Soviet Armenia 


Fruits of free enterprise abound at the 
covered market in Yerevan (above), 
where growers sell produce from small 
nots of ther ow hn, unrestri tec Dy POVERT: 
meént control. On Yerevan's outskirts the 
churches of Echmiacdzin—the spiritual 
hearth of Armenia—host a constant 
stream of wedcings, Wine and cognac 
brighten a preceremony party ot the bride's 
home (left). Armenians have given the So- 
viet Union some of its most gifted artists 
MUSiCinNSs, scientists, and educators 


needy, but education and cultural activities 
are our focus now. | love my people. We 
want to preserve our tracitions.” 

Cine sunny day | headed into California's 
San Joaquin Valley, which has hured Arme- 
nians downthe years. Thestrong mountains 
that rim it, the bountifulearth, thesweet dry 
air remind them of their lost homeland 
Many have become farmers, processors, 
and packers. Lhey ship fruitand yegetables 
throughout the United States and overseas 


DROVE along the valley, bound for 
Fresno, En route, a town called Yet- 
tem—Garden of Eden—intrirued me 
There | discovered a grape grower 
named Robert Setrakian operating a flour- 
ishing winery. That was Eden enough for 
me; I forgot to inquire about apple trees 

Fresno has long been a kind of capital for 
Armenians, though they have moved from 
the old downtown core, erecting beautiful 
churches farther out. But the old Holy Trin:- 
ity Church is still well attended. Nearby, the 
Valley Bakery, built in 1924, 15 soll owned 
by Saghatelians and busier than ever 

Janet Saghatelian and her brother, Sam, 
master baker, make endless round slabs of 
lahvesh, a large, thin cracker bread, and 
loaves of plump peda bread. Both are tasty 
old-country legacies. Mail and phone orders 
tor lahvosh come infrom allover the United 
States. Peda bread, being perishable, can't 
travel as far. 

Sam began learning to bake al age 6 from 
his father, more than half a centurv ago. Ja- 
net started in the bakery when she was 10 
“My 9-vear-oid daughter will be joining me 
here soon,” she said, smiling, as we halted 
before the glowing oven. The parade of lah- 
vosh mesmerized me—row after row of 
crackers blistering and bubbling as they ad- 
vanced, browning on top 

“Our breads hark back to Biblical times,’ 
Janet said, “part of our tradition. Wherever 
We fo, We produce and prosper, Armenians 
are Individualistic—we don't alwavs work 
well together. But put us anywhere in the 
word and wel do good. You can never 
drown the fre in the Armenian spirit.’ 

[agreed wholeheartedly with ber a bit 
er, caughtin a whirlwind of words swirling 
from William Sarovan, I had presumed on 
the Puliteer Prize-winning playwright at his 
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modest homein Fresno, and he hadn't want- 
ed to talk—too busy writing (page 856). But 
the subject snagged him: What did this Ar- 
menian think about Armenians? He fixed 
me with piercing eyes. The torrent began: 

“Lam biased. Ido like my family. I have 
great respect for them, ... The human ex- 
perience is basically tragic. We have suf- 
fered. We shall never forfeit the feeling of 
suffering, remembering our martyrs. ... 
The Turk has been named villain, Idon't be- 
liewe in villains. What we hated was the gov- 
ernment that deceived and betrayed us and 
behaved in an inhuman way with us. . .. 

“In the end”—he summoned even greater 
force—“there must be a diminution of ha- 
tred in favor of understanding. And so, 
what the Armenians ask, and rightly, is an 
acknowledgment by the present Turkish 
Government of a crime against humanity, 
and appropriate behavior to supplement 
that acknowledgment.” 

William Sarovan walked me to my car. 
“Ertak parev,” he boomed—"“Go in peace,” 
I told him that I soon would make my sixth 
trip to the Soviet Union for NATIONAL GEO- 
GRAPHIC, my first to Soviet Armenia, He 
had recently visited there, “You will often 
be surprised at what you find. Astonished.” 


ST PROBED deeper into the Armenian 
story, | was increasingly astonished 
that these people had even survived 
the ordeal of sixty yearsago, Who had 

ordered it? And why? 

Ome of the leading instigators was Talaat 
Pasha, Turkish Minister of the Interior, 
Once, while the Armenians were being 
eliminated from Turkey, Talaat outlined his 
sovernment’s position to Henry Morgen- 
thau, then the U.S, Ambassador. 

“In the first place," Mr. Morgenthau 
quotes Talaat, “they have enriched them- 
selves at the expense of the Turks. In the sec- 
ond place, they are determined to domineer 
over us and to establish a separate state. In 
the third place... they have assisted the 
Russians in the Caucasus. ..-" 

The American envoy tried to argue with 
Talaat. “Suppose a few Armenians did be- 
tray you,” the ambassador said at one point. 
“Is that a reason for destroying a whole race? 
Is that an excuse for making innocent wom- 
en and children suffer?” 


Bol 


“Those things are inevitable,” he replied. 

After World War I the victorious Allies 
dictated a peace treaty in which Armenia 
was recognized asa free and independent 
state. The treaty condemned the massacres; 
Ottoman Turkey would deliver to the Allies 
those held responsible. Then the empire col- 
lapsed, and the new government rejected 
the treaty, 


3 HE INFANT Armenian Republic fell 
under Turkish attack and Soviet pres- 
sure soon after it was born, Today the 
only remaining part of the republic lies 

in the Soviet Union. Armenians have long 
demanded that Turkey accept the blame, 
and some call for restitution of land and for 
reparations. The Turks feel that the history 
of what occurred has been grossly misrep- 
resented, and that the Armenian claim: 
are invalid. 

Talaat Pasha was listed as a war criminal 
and condemned to death. He had already 
fled Turkey, taking refuge in Berlin under 
an assumed name. In 1921 an Armenian 
walked up to him inthe street and put a bul- 
let through his head. 

Armenians do not forget. I know one in 
particular, a gentle and graying plano 
teacher, for whom this deed is starkly poi- 
gnant. I met him in Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 
aware only that he was one of the few Arme- 
ntans there. We talked in the small, drab 
room where he instructs his pupils. He was 
§2, he told me, a native of the city. 

“There used to be a large number of us, a 
community,” he said. “Our fathers all were 
friends. But most people left after World 
War I, Those who stayed on—we don't as- 
sociate. We're all married to local girls. Our 
wives and children don't speak Armenian. 

“But I speak it!” he declared, thumping 
the piano bench. “It is unexplainable about 
us Armenians. It is something deep inside.” 
He looked at me, and spoke urgently: “Now 
I will tell you something. My father killed 
Talaat Pasha. He was arrested, and freed, 
and he is buried in your country." 

I did not know what to say. Finally I 
asked what he thought about it. 

“Tam proud,” he answered. 

I flew on to Moscow. The Novosti Press 
Agency, which handles Western correspon- 
dents, assigned a journalist as my guide and 
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intermedciary—it is the system. An Aeroflot 
jet carried ts to Yerevan, capital of Soviet 
Armenia. in the following weeks I would be 
astonished many times, as William Sarovan 
had predicted 

Exploring Yerevan, I discovered a hand- 
some and stylish city, its new high rises 


living nicely with traditional architec- 
ture. Many buildings were gaily dressed in 
varicolored facades of stone, lending a soft 
resplendence to the place—predominantly 
nink, 50 | decided. Broad avenues and 
tree-vaulted parks graced the city; alongone 
promenade exactly 2,760 slender fountains 
were splashing, I was told—a fountain 
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H angels danced on the head of « pin, 
Edward Razarian could sculpt their 
wings. The Soviet Armenian maestro of 
miniatures does his most delicate work 
between heartbeats, uzing microscopes 
and dinmond-tipped tools to create a 
stee] Charlie Chaplin in a needle’s eve 
(below), elephants marching along a 
human hair inserted inside another hair 
(above), and the Kremlin etched on one 
side of a grain of rice (Leff 


for each year of Yerevan's existence 

Little of the rawness here, then, and little 
of the monotony of same new Soviet cities I 
had seen. Tumult, ves 

In a country where perhaps one person in 
a hundred owns a car, traffic was thick and 
aggressive; now and then drivers argued 
with policemen, who eventually—them- 
selves temperamental Armenians—lost pa- 
tience. Strollers munching ice-cream cones 
thronged sidewalks. Lines waited at movie 
houses. Cafés were crowded. In my hotel a 
band propelled earsplitting rock music far 
beyond the bounding dancers. How they 
danced! (Continued on page 867) 
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The path of faith jeads a Soviet Armenian 
family on a pilgrimage of thanksgtving to 
the ninth-century church of St, John the 
Baptist at Lake Sevan. To fulfill a vow 
taken when she lay seriously ill, Sanam 
Arevian and her family herd sheep seven 
times around the building (right). The 
sheep's ears are then nicked (above), and 
Sanam's hushanrl marks her forehead with 
the sheep's blood in the sign of the Cross 
(below). The animals are later slnugh- 
tered and given to the poor. 

This ¢anctuary is one of scores scattered 
throurhout Soviet Armenia that are in var- 
lous stages of disrepair. The state has ren- 
ovated some a5: historic monuments. Yet 
church authorities estimate that well over 
half of all Soviet Armenian infants are still 
baptized, and the republic's 45 workimeg 
churches are crowded with believers 
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Half a century ago Yerevan had been a 
large town. These people had come from 
Turkey, other parts ofthe U.S.5.K., and the 
outside world, and multiplied. Now close 
to a million Armenians were overcrowding 
it. And Soviet Armenia itself had altered 
vastly—from a mountainous, boulder- 
strewn desert into a modern industrial state 
with nearly three million citizens, 

Government officials boasted that in ma- 
terial well-being, and in educational, tech- 
nological, and scientific achievement, Ar- 
menia ranked high among the U.5.5.R."515 
republics, of which it is the smallest. 

“You must devote two-thirds of your arti- 
cle to Soviet Armenia,’ one declared. “What 
other Armenia is there? And look what we 
have accomplished,” 


SWEOP THE GREATEST accomplish- 
ments is—stone, Armenia is the moth- 
er lode of rocks, almost all kinds 
known on the globe. The story goes 
that God had nothing left but rocks when the 
Armenians applied to Him forland. Thesto- 
ryteller smiles slyly. Allis well. He puts his 
hand on your arm. “Stone is our bread.” 

It is, The enterprising Armenians have 
found hundreds of uses for their limitless en- 
dowment of rocks, especially with volcanic 
tufa and perlite. 

[spent an afternoon at the Research Insti- 
tute of Stone and Silicates. Director Geber 
M. Kaniezian, a man of seriousness, led me 
around the exhibit room. I stared at bottles, 
boards, industrial cloth, filter powder, insu- 
lation, soil conditioner, crvstal ware, many 
other items—trock, every last one of them. 
Yerevan's distinctive appearance, said my 
guide, the glowing pinks, yellows, browns, 
came from tufa quarried in the Caucasus. 

“We've replaced brick with building 
blocks of perlite.” Mr. Kaniezian continued. 





“We'll replace steel with an even stronger 
construction material made of tufa and per- 


lite.” Fle fingered the lapel of his gray wool 
suit. “Someday the cloth onour backs will be 
spun from stone.” As I left, he said firmly, 
“There are six bundred of us here. We're 
working on it.” 

I moved on to the hydroponics institute 
and walked among plots of vegetables, 
grapevines, and herbs prospering in slag 
and pravel, “All plants can be grown 


The Prowd Armenians 


without soil," said Professor Gagik 5. Davt- 
yan, head of the institute, “faster, and witha 
much greater vield—in Armenia, from two 
to ten times more. By the vear 2000 we may 
be growing 20 percent of our plants hydro- 
ponically. You know, stone is our bread,” 
Armenians earn their bread in the-same 
fashion as other Soviet citizens. | talked 
with them in cradle-to-grave factories— 
mothers drudging on the production line, 
their toddlers in the nursery. Six hundred 
families toiled at.a collective farm I visited, 
hoeing weeds in vineyards and orchards, 
cultivating vegetables. It was a career. 





“Touch not mine anointed, and do my 
prophets mo harm,” reads the canon, ss 
Varken |, Supreme Patriarch of the Arme- 
nian Apostolic Church, replenishes the 
holy chrism (facing page). The sacred 
baptismal oil is restored every seven years 
in Echmiadzin, where the Patriarch keeps 


a Vatican-like residency. There, too, 
stands St. Gregory the Wluminator Cathe- 
dral, where Armenian faithful pray, light 
candles, and release live pigeons (above) 
as a symbol, in one worshiper’s words, 
“of freedom,” 
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Half of the republic's income derives from 
inciustry, 1 was informed by Fade I. Sar 
Kisvan, Armenia's premier : me himself a 
computer expert, He spoke familiarly of 
electrotechnology, machine tools, T amtior 
gy, and chemicals Seven orcicht tele phones 
occupied his desk; sometimes a couple rang 
timultaneously, The majority of young peo- 
nle, be said, were satistied with their jobs 

lt was something I pondered often— 
whether the indivicualistic Armenian soul 
shriveled in this communal way of life, It 
depends on the individual, ] have come to 
believe. [know ranking Armenian Commu- 
nists woo profess to have absolute faith in 
the system, and in themselves. [ know non- 
Communist Armenians who intensely dlis- 
like the svstem, and the card carriers. There 
was the man] sat with atasmall clubroomin 
Los Anmeéles. He had arrived davs sacle 
from Armenia, where he had worked as a 
mechanic for many vears. He absently told 
nis string of beads, watching other eimerly 
men play cards. “I waited ten years to get 
out,” he saicl 

[tis difficult for a Western journalist in 
the U.S.S.EK. to; ve ao balance. Inter 
views are always arranged, eimimating 
options; you get what vou are given, and 
What vou get invariably uplifts Commut- 
nism. In Yerevan, when [ asked to meet an 
AMerican repatriate, my escorts complica. 

Martik M. Martentz, his attractive wife, 
Rebecca, and their daughter, Martha, wel- 
comed me ta ere tlat, It could have been a 
comfortable middle-class apartment in the 
United States: pelt piane, overstulfed 
chairs, rugs, awallof books, Mrs. Martenty 
graciously offered coffee, her Voce Carrying 
the accent of her native Massachusetts, 
Martha, 23, slim and lovely, served it; she 
was newly an M.D., doing her internship. 

Nlartik Martentz related their story. They 








Lebanon Settlers in an ancient 


land, survivors of the bloody battle of 
Musa Dagh towght their way out of Turkey 
in 1915 pnd later founded the town of An- 
lar in eastern Lebanon amit marshes and 
Deak Wastes. Today more than 100,000 
apple trees grow in orderly, well-imgated 
rows beside the excavated remains of an 
Bth-century Arab city 
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Caught In the middle of civil 
war, Lebanon's Armenian com- 
munity walked » narrow path of 
neutrality but suffered losses in 
both property and spint. Gutted 
buildings along the Rue Allenby in 
Beirut (above) housed many Ar 
menian shops and businesses. A 
student at the city's Mekhitarist 
Order boarding school displays an 
artillery shell (right) that crashed 
through a wall on the school's top 
floor and bounded down three 
fights without exploding. “Tt 
came in like « lion and went oul 
like ao lamb,” says Father Talatin- 
ian (left), pointing to shell-hole re- 
pairs, “God protected us.” But 
some ATMenans are once again on 
the move in search of greater secu- 
nity and economic opportunity 
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had left the United States when Martha was 
10, he said, “Tt was my lifelong dream to 
come here. | wanted to work for this new so- 
cletyv, this Armenia delivered from the mas- 
sacres, I didn’t want to make money in my 
life. I'm not: the consumer-society man.” 

Born in Constantinople (now Istanbul), 
he had sailed tothe U.S. at 17 or 18, worked 
his way through a private school in Massa- 
chusetts, become a translater, cook, labar- 
er, Seaman, printer, journalist. 

*T edited the Armenian Herald in New 
York for 22 vears,” Mr. Martentz recalled, 
‘and other Armenian papers m California.” 
He was 75, but looked 65. He talked 
continuously 

“T told my wife and dauchter, ‘It’s a new 
country. It’s going forward.’ And so we 
moved to Armenia.” He opened his hands, 
palms up, 

“It's a country that is building anew life, 
whether the outside world likes it or not 
The American and the Soviet people can be 
very good fnends. The Soviet Union always 
emphasizes friendship, peace, mutual un- 
derstanding, trade, cultural relations. 


HE SOVIET UNION, officially athe- 
ist, does notemphasize religion, Quite 
the contrary. But God findsa better re- 
ception in Armenia, from my expe- 
rience, than anywhere else in that vast land, 
The symbols of faith do not here lie beaten in 
the dust. [he reason seems plain. Arme:- 
nians and their Church are inseparable 
Ona Sunday morning when Mount Ara- 
rats white glory shone against a tlistant and 
alien sky, [ walked from my hotel in Yere- 
van to nearby St. Sarkis. At this church the 
Supreme Patriarch of all Armenians-—the 
Catholicos—today would come to sing the 
Lord's song. Outside, clergy were blessing 
lambs destined for sacrifice. A woman peni- 
tent approached the church on her knees, 
I entered St. Sarkis, to be engulfed in 


Whence cometh my deliverance? Ona 
mountainside near Beirut, a lonely sculp- 
ture reaches: skyward in supplication 
Vionuments to the past stand outside many 
of the world's scattered Armenian commu- 
nities, and in the heart« and memories of 
Armenians everywhere 
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humanity. The faithful were hushed, expec- 
tant. Hundreds of tapers were flickering. 
Then His Holiness Vazken I appeared, cen- 
tral in his retinue, and the multitude parted 
before him, A triumphant hosanna rent the 
basilica, and all the days of Christendom 
WEE 425 one. 


HERE ARE NUMEROUS working 
“churches in Armenia, The govern- 
ment maintains many others as histor- 
& ic monuments. One working churchis 
preeminent, the oldest Christian church in 
use on.earth. Built in 303 by St, Gregory the 
Tluminator, who brought the faith to Arme- 
nin, it stands in the small town of Echmia- 
dzin, not far fram Yerevan. It t¢-an austere 
and commanding work of man. 

The catheciral presides over a walled en- 
clave that also contains the palace of the 
Catholicos and a serninary, Whatever their 
religious differences, the world’s Armenians 
look to this citadel as their spiritual center, 

His Holiness Vazken I granted me an 
audience. Hespoke of Armenia’s cultural re- 
naissance, and of Echmiadzin’s internation- 
al tes. The Catholicos was hopeful for his 
immediate flock. “Ina vear,” he said, “Ar- 
menia gives birth to 60,000 children. We 
baptize two out of three.” 

Before leaving Echmiadzin, If lingered in 
the venerable cathedral. One of my govern- 
ment escorts, a party member, bought acou- 
ple of candies. He lighted both, handed the 
first to me, kept the other, 

I was puzzled. “You do not believe in 
(sod,” I said, “but you light a cance.” 

“No,” he whispered, “Tam not a believ- 
er.” He thrust the candle’s base into a sand- 
box glowing with other tapers. “T light it in 
the feeling of respect for the Church.” 

Aly work was complete in the U.S.5.R., 








but I had a last stop to make on the trail of 


the wandering Armenians. | went to Beirut, 
Lebanon, to see how they fared in that dev- 
astated city. Once more they had been 
caught up in strife not of their ARATE 
The Lebanese war had ended a few 
months earlier. Now, an Armenian member 
of the country's parliament told me, the 
Waiting game was on, Before the billions 
needed to rebuild the stricken city would 
flow in, there must be political settlements 
for both the Middle East and Lebanon. 


The Proud Armenians 


Some 220,000 Armenians, a little less thana 
tenth of Lebanon's population, were mark- 
ing Gime with the rest, Thousands had fled, 
many to the United States. 

Beirut: financtal capital and plavgrot 
of the Middle East, until the war. Arne 
soldiers of the Arab peacekeeping force were 
manning roadblocks at key points. They 
scrutinized everyone's passport, sometimes 
searched for weapons. You ventured forth 
at mightatvour own risk in the ruined down- 
town section. 

By day, with the brilliant Mediterranean 
sun flooding this ghastly urban sarcopha- 
gus, vou could stumble through rubble- 
strewn streets, past the blackened sockets 
that once were shops—Armenian shops, a 
lotof them. Perhaps a fourth of the business 
district had been Armenian (page 870). 

Bulldozers had begun clearing away the 
debns at last, reconstruction of the port was 
under way, anda few merchants were start- 
ing over. T talked with them. “There is no 
business $0 far,” said Berge Aprahamian, a 
31-year-old optimist. “I still have my 
$200,000 loss." 

It nmght be a while before business picked 
up for him, it struck me. He was displaying 
evening bags, chic gloves, and the like: But 
he was there. The stand where his father, 
Aram, had served the public for forty years 
WHS Open again. 





IN THE EVENING before I left Beirut, 
Irodein the bullet-riddled taxi of Var- 
tan Nalichayan, a voung husband 
who was soon to be a parent. His doc- 

tor, he said, had just removed the last of 17 
ehell fragments from his body. 

We drove past the cathedral of the Arme- 
nian Catholicosate of Cilicia and rigzagged 
high into the hills above the city. There we 
parked, and walked to the heroic statue of a 
woman at prayer, Mother Armenia (facing 
pagel. Twilight stole across the valley, turn- 
ing Beirut into a diadem of glittering gems. 
At its center lay darkness, the darkness of 
man's destruction. 

Vartan spoke. “We were neutral through 
it-all. We carried the wounded— Christian, 
Muslim, Palestinian—to the hospitals, Why 
does trouble always follow us? Whv"—he 
spaced his words-—" is it dark out there?” 

“Ged knows,” I said. 0 
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She'll close her eyes and say, 
“Is it bigger than a breadbox?” 





A diamond is forever. 
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( : anada is a celebration. Canada 
is your kind of summer. 


Come and enjov the pomp and glory, 


the Mounties’ Musical Ride of 
pounding hooves and flying colours. 
Enjoy the pageantry, the history, the 
tradition of friendship. 

Canada offers you exciting cities 
and scenery as spectacular as any 


in the world. And when you get here, 


you ll find your dollars oo further 





now because of the favourable 
exchange rate. 

‘lo take full advantage of this 
currency differe oy we suggest you 
exchange your U.S. funds at any 
bank in Canada. Ce me celebrate your 
summer in Canada. We get a charge 


out of ; 
rh Car lada 
visit. 30 MUCH TO GO FOR. 


Tracking giant otters in Surinam 


TT EMeT NING TARGETS that may reach 
seven feel in length, Sauth America’s 
endangered giant Brazilian river otters 
(below, right) have al) butsuccumbed to 
peil nunters ane POEC ners throughout 








mostor in 

Hiver Sasin To s study their behavior in 
Surinam & uninhabited backwater coun 
ry, Zoologist and author Nicole Duplalx 
(ight) swims: in fora closer look while 
wearing a mibber otter mask (below), 
Aided by the National Geographic Soci- 
ety, the World Wildlife Fund, and the 
Jew York Zoological Society, Ms. Ou- 
plaix has Spent nearly two years collact 
Ing. data (hal conservationists will need 
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designed around a shopping bag. 


Its true. We had supermarket shopping bags tlown to 
our factory when we designed the Honda Civic’ 
Hatchbacks. Measuring the bags helped us determine 
the size of the rear cargo area. 


This may seem like a lot of fuss over a small detail. 
But at Honda we do everything that way. For all 

its simplicity, the Honda Civic has been planned with 
meticulous care. 


So vou see? It's not by accident that four full-sized 
shopping bags fit inside our hatch. 


Of course, four also happens to be the number of 
full-sized people that fit inside our Civics passenger 
compartment. And if we went to all that trouble to 
make a shopping bag comfortable, just imagine what 
we must have done to make vou comfortable. 


Ht) O/N| DAL 


We make it simple. 
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ourforests 2" 
more productive.’ 






There are 
no simple solutions. 
Only intelligent 

choices. 
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Myth: 


It takes a lot of fuel to move a heavy load. 





On today’s railroads, 
ola(=mert-|i(elame) miei) 


moves a ton of freight 
280 miles. 


Most automobiles made in Detroit can go 
about 100 miles to the gallon—if they move 
by railroad. The same goes for most other 
goods that move by rail, Today, railroads use 
lass than one-third as much fuel as trucks, 
on the average, to move big loads. 

And railroads are working to save even 
more fuel in the future—with entire trains of 
grain or coal that require less energy than 
either barges or pipelines, with new space- 
age technology, with improved operating 
practices. 

Piggybacking—the movement of truck 
trailers and containers on railroad flatcars— 
is the fastest growing part of the railroad 
business. Ii not only saves fuel, it reduces 
traffic congestion and improves highway 
safety by taking more than 2 million truck- 
loads off the roads each year. 

The Department of Transportation ex- 
pects the nation’s freight load to double by 
the year 2000 and the railroads’ share to 
grow even faster One important reason for 
this is that the existing rail system already 
has the capacity to handle many more 
trains. Another is the railroads’ proven fuel 
efficiency. 

Last year the railroads spent a record $9 
billion for track and equipment improve- 
ments that will allow them to handle more 
freight with greater efficiency than ever be- 
fore—saving both fuel and money, 

Association of American Railroads, Amer- 
ican Railroads Building, Washington, 0.C. 


20036 
Surprise: 
We've been Vela tale] 
on the railroad. 











PENTAX sets you free 






Alot ol travelers are dis- 
overing there's a great big, 
beautiful world out there. And 
iney re Oringing i Dack home 
to share, with the ME from 
Pentax 
The ME. Freedom from the blur 
that occurs when the fixed lens 
snapsnot camera is pusned past its 
Huill-in limitations. Freedom to cap- 
ture all the color and texture and ex- 
cilament the world has to offer 
The ME was created with the 
amateur in mind. And its dynamite. The 
world's never seen a smaller, lighter, 
sier-to- operate . 45 mm sir camera, ts as 
easy as 1-2-2. Just sel, focus and shoot, For 
professional quality photographs. Photo- 
graphs, not snapshots 
Pocket your pockel camera and see your 
Pentax dealer now. Your next vacations 
going to be a beauty — when ME sets you free 
irom those shots blurred round the worid 


More... from the innovators. 
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The most remarkable collection of world coins ever assembled 


Coins of all Nations 


A complete and comprehensive collection containing a fascinating 
mint-fresh coin from every coin-issuing country in the world 








Coins of all Nations 


Each coin will be individually sealed in a stamped and date-canceied 
cachet that has been officially postmarked in the country of issue 


Limit: One collection per person 
Subscription deadline: June dO, 19748 


Vou have the aniprececenitect opportunity to 
acquire a collection of world coins unlike any thal 
hus ever been issued before. A collection that 
includes official monetary coins from the ocoin- 
issuing ition: of the world—with each coin 












sealed in its awn individual cachet, postmarked 
in the cummntry of ise. 

This extraordinary collection will provide every 
momber of your family with a fascmatng way to 
Lewin about nations ane enopaliss in every part of 
the world —threugh their unique coinage Tt will 
bea thoroughly pleasonible experience as well os 
an educational adventure. And im years te come, 
this distinctive coin collection will become a prized 
farnily possession, 


Hy arrangement with government officials 
throughout the world 

To assemble the Cote of All Nations oollection, 
The Franklin Mint is making spectal- arrangements 
with the central banks or monetary authonties ul 
more than 150 eoin-issuing nations —and with the 
mstal authority of coch of thove nations ad well. 
Every nation that rezulariy mints and isswes coins 


will be represented in this collection, excep! 
where government regulations prohibit. The re- 
sult will hea comprehensive collection of uncircu- 
lated munt-fresh coins that otherwise could only 
be asembled if one were to actually travel to 
very coin-issuing country in the world. 

The essential facts about the collection are these: 

* A single, mint-fresh coi from each of the 
nations in the world that issues coms will be 
included in this collection, 

* Each coin will be sealed in its own individual 
coche, which has been designed and produced 
especially for the collection. 

* Each cachet will be officially stamped, date- 
cancels! and poitmarked in the country that 
eu the coin—ond in the city where its 
treasury ts located. 

* Thecentire collection will be issued in a single, 
Limited adition—available by direct subscrip- 
tien cunily 
This historic collection will not be made avail- 

ahle through any dealers, retail stores or even 

from national banké here or abroad. It may be 

acquired only from The Frankiin Mint and onfy 

ontil the world-wide deadline of Jume 3), LOTS 
Fascinating coins from distant lands 

Fach ecin will be both attractive and interesting 

in itself. The 50 Centuros piece of Mexico, bear- 

ing-the portrait.of the heroic Cuauhtemoc, list of 
the Aztec rulers. The 5 Poisa coin of Pakistan, an 





unnswel fera-sided ooin with the star and crescent 
of the Moslem faith. The Papua New Coinen | 
King coin, depicting the rare sea crocodiles native 
only to this hush Paeific land. The 2 Dollar coin of 
Hong Kong, featuring the famous coinage portrait 
of Queen Elizabeth I by Arnold) Machin. The 
50 Ore coin of Sweden, designed around the 
crowned monogram of King Gustaf VI Adolf. And 
the 5 Drachmar coin of Greece, bearing the imuge 
ol the Greek philosopher Aristotle. More than 
150 exins in all, each one telling a fascinating 
story. 

These monetary coins from all over the world 


will form a remarkable collection. They will in- 


clade coins of many shupes—round, square, tr- 
angular, ovtneonal, even one with twelve sides. 
And coms minted in a wide variety of metals—as 
many as ten different coin metals including silver, 
bronze, copper and brass. 


Custom-designed albums provided 

To enable each subsenber to-protect and display 
his collection, a set of hardbound library albums 
will be included. In addition, wuthoritative refer- 
ence information will accompany ‘each cachet. 
describing the coin carried in that cachet and pro- 
viting background dota abet the country that 
issued it, 

As asubseriber, you will receive your collection 
at the convenient rate of three cachets per month 
sent to you in a protective mailing package: The 
proce for each wall be just $5.50. This inchodes 


the mint-frech com, the cachet, the stamp, special 
foreign postmarking and all customs charges. 
There is no added charge for the collector's 
al burres. 
Assured rarity for your collection 

The Cofmy of All Natrone collection will be perma: 
nontly limited to the number of valid orders post- 
marked by the world-wide deadline of June 30, 
1978. After that date; this collection will never be 
offered ugain—anywhere in the world. 

Owning this extraordinary collection of world 
coins will provide endless hours of pleasure for 
you and every member of your family. Further 
roore, the oollécting of these coins, in thelr inddi- 
vidually postmarked cachets, will be an eduew- 
fond! expenence os well For each com hese 
story to tell. And each stamp and postmark will 
be a eollestors therm in Hell. 

Te subscribe, you most mail the application 

below to The Franklin Mint. Franklin Genter, 
Pennsylvania, oo later than June 30th. 
NOTE: Gochets from all of the countries stioern toll be 
mecuded inthe ooflection: Hower, ano Gonemownté 
on rune accu iutherice neciaions on efiert dolice. 
come of thee tam may ie eulnect to chonge 


Po 


Coins of all Nations 


Valid only if postmarked by June 30, 1975 
Limit: One collection per persion 


The Franklin Mina 
Franklin Center, Perrtylvania 160o] 
Enter my subscription for GCeine of All Netines, eonnlit- 
fig of a mitd-fresh.coin from every country ii (he workd 
that regularly. mints and dees coins excep) where 
government regulations profibit, Each coin will be 
Btoed fo stamped! wid datiewnceled cachet, past 
marked in the nation of issue. The cachet: will be sent 
to ne at the rate of three per metth, and the aoe price 
for ench cachet m 95.50." | wall also receive o set of 
defi hardbueed ulus at oe added chop 
lundertund thet Lined send ni meney now. | will be 
billed $10.50" far cach. set ool three ocin cochets in 
advance of shipment 


“Phe eg state ettes tat and 
S0° parr cachet for ehippoig and handling 
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Why are so many manufacturers 
putting this much information 
on their labels? 
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Three things you should know 
before buying any fine car. 


1. Total Cadillac value. Thats everything you 4. Cadillac repeat ownership. It consis 
Bet in a Cartiliarc Every hing that makes it an tenth, Lopes all U.S. lumi car makes. Cadillac 
American Stancard for the World. Cadillac carn- owners tencl to come back to Cadillac, 


fort. That superb Cadillac ride. It's all the fea Havent you promised yourselfa Cadillac long 
hures that come as standard on a Cacillac— enough? Whether vou boy or lease, see vour 
features that offen cost extra on other care... . if aliliac dealer soon 
theyre offered at all 

2. Cadillac resale value. [ts consistently the 
highest of any US. oury car make. Which 


eens A ie ac cruld cost less in the lerus run (@) Kaila 
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2° 1008e trom. over 100,000 prod- 
ucts / and services Sears offers. 
Dependi upon your particular eredit 
lovel you can charge: Clothing, Appli- 
ances —including installation, repairs 
and maintenance agreements. Furni- 
ture, Power and hand tools, Garden sup- 

ies. Sports equipment. A set of steel- 
belted radial tires—or a muffler for your 
car. A new kitchen, bathroom or other 
home-improvement project (including 
materials and labor). 


m4 Order by'p hone when you can't 
come i Jue call Sears and order 
alogs. Give your name, 





from. cur ¢ 


Sears Credit. Card number, and say 
"Charge it!” In many areas we take 
ees orders 24 hours a day. 


| Me niga) 


en credit charges— 

ho Sen A ay halal you want to pay. 

redit ( Card you can 

ve on a YT jents av er many 

month Bi i if ee ke. And finance 

charges a always: ‘ally disclased on 
your Sea ral reddit Yare d statement, 





: the only credit value when you wala. a 


- Store, Catalog Order Plant 
Sales Office. The dishwasher 


E ‘We Service What ' 
Sears appliance 





nenyians sere 
viee in every area we have a Retail 
int, or Catalog 






from Sears in California. cn still be 
repaired if you move to New York, | 
Laundry equipment, refrigeration | 
equipment or any bulky items can 


usually he repaired | in 1 your home. 


“Satisfaction Guaranteed or 

Your Money Back.” For over 90 
years Sears has stood behind this 
promise to our customers. All your pur- 
chases are backed by Sears reputa- 
tion for prompt, efficient and courteous 
service, 


How to get your 
Sears Credit Card. 


Just fill in Application. sign your 
name, tear it off, fold, seal and mail— 
i's postage paid. Or, if you prefer, you 
can bring it to your nearest Sears store. 
You can also apply for your Sears 
c “redit Card by Ye oe uy this. toll. 
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The only credit card that's good at 3600 Sears stores coast to coast 


Four appitcation taside. Saints ndite ir 


First Class 
Permit 711 
| Chicago, Ill. 


Business Reply Mail 


No postage stamp necassary if mailed in the-United States: | 





Postage will be past by 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

Credit Marketing 

P.O. Box 5544 —— 
Chicago, Illinois 60680 





Only Aer Lingus gives \ 
ny easy ways to see Britain 
and the Seven Wonders of Ireland. 








S 59 Payee hen-you-go 


fare. | Ant be WO 

fivht too far in advance, bul you're stay 
ing in drcloned 1410-45 days? Then this 
is Chie fine fer vou, 14 the chemapest lane 
that requires no advance booking 


$379} ) Our better-than-charter 


fare. Pick the day. Pick the fight 

took and pay 45 days in acdvaner for a 14 to 45 das 
stayin Ireland ane for just about what you would 
pay fora charter, you can have a guaranteed seat 
ona recular scheduled flight on Aer Lingus, the 
Ineah international airline, And since children 
uoder |2 flv for one-third less families con fly 
even cheaper than charter 






Only on Aer Lingus. 

Ler Lingus has the only 747 service 
to [nciind.the only year-round 
daily service to [neland— And 

more Ways tor you to visit freland 
Ireland and Britain, or ireland and 
the pest of Europe 


















Seven Wonders of Ireland 
‘Lours. Baecrted motorcoach tours 
that take you to the seven exciting 
qichis thatextst only in Lrelaned 
Weciewal binge, bans portation 

' sichtsecirig. Lakers 
CALLE oe 
mrs mitals 
inclined] 









you drive. 
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Cr ocd on hotets. countn 
houses. farmhouses. Add 
Lotion. Add all Britain. Wew 
LOC More Ways curva mare 
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Hotel/auto reservations. 
When vou buy a icket on Aer Lingus 
We ll be oho to assist your travel agent 
oT ¥ou itt thaking proud amine ye 
ments throuith aur cinect com 7 
puter tie-in to brish hotels.and # 
with perital ¢ OTE Pac * 


other.airline can otter at Aer Lingus and 
VOL Chis Servire f Irish Tounst Board 


| Us “full color brochures. 
Ireland & Britain. * Aor Langros. et Fifth Awa 


Ay ww bel rane al Paliclays in treba ae Now Work W.¥ 1006 
el Pnitwin Sedee: fron esoorted ra 

drive voursell. hotels. fanmhouses,. #4 2"2me 

sivhiseoiny. Fantastic Values me Address 





rid City Seta 

J hor fiji 
Prices effective sl press time, are round trip New York, * » , =. _ 
Shannan an subpect to Goverment approval. 330.5 af Aer Lingus a C1 
transportation tax nol included. Applicable June i ff as i | 
to August 15, See your travel agerit or call Aer Lingus # Insh Airlines 
for Full cetails and corlithons et Serving North America and 27 cities 
Puen in hiomialirs wih pes Fatty | hime 


f in Ireland, Britamn and Europe. 





Why cross a whole ocean to 
enjoy a European holiday when 
easy-to-drive-to Québec is a feast 
of sights, sounds and tastes with a 

_ refreshing European flavor? 








Beautiful Montréal is truly an 
international city with everything 
from horse-drawn carriages to 
sidewalk cafés to a mountain in the 
centre, where you can picnic under 
the trees and enjoy lovely views of 
the city below. 

Montréal is world famous for 
its fine restaurants, hotels in every 
price range, exciting entertainments 
and marvelous shopping. 

Within an easy drive from 
Montreal is the charming old 
capital city of Quebec, 
picturesquely situated on the cliffs 
overlooking the St-Laurent River. 
You can stroll along the narrow, 
crooked streets and take coffee or 
local beer while watching the 
colourful life “show? 

Throughout “The Beautiful 
Province,” there are countless lakes 
and rivers, excellent roads and auto 
service, country resorts for. 
swimming, ricing, golf, tennis or 
just relaxing, 

You're so close. Come catch 

Cross the sea of time without 


crossing the ocean. 


For more information. see your travel agent 

ar iwcrile ter: Tourisme Québec | ASSM I), 

| Quebec City. 

Canada 

' GIR4Y3 

i. 

Tourtkme Québec 

Dept. (ASSMID), 

I7 West 50th Street, 

New York 10020 

AWHOLE DIFFERENT WORLD 

NEXT DOOR 












“We bring the children to Bermuda 
and we feel at peace with ourselves. 
It's a great escape. = 


Doug and Gail Coupe on the Coupes’ 
fourth visit to Bermuda. 


"We visited the old print shop on Featherbed 
Alley in St. George's. It's a town that gives 
you a feeling of history. Of things past.’ 





"We get on the motorbikes and just 
let the free spirit in us take over. 
For us, the bikes are Bermuda. 


ee 


Unspoiled, Unhurried. Uncommon. 
Fo pls | Cet in for ace Beemucdte, Gee 295 
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In a city famous for 
its pretty girls, she's 
most beloved of all 


Copenhagen's lovely Little 
Nlermand, perched gracefully on 
her rock al the harbor shore, 
was crealed in bronre by 
sculptor Edvard Enksen. The 
fairy-tale heroine sent all of 
Copenhagen mip mourning and 
nearly created an international 
furor when she was decapitated 
by vandals in 1964. Sot unt] 
anew head was skillfully cost 
from the original 1913 mold 
and fitted to her slum figure was 
the city restored to its normal 
food appetite and spints. 

Copenhagen is indecd world 
famous for both food and fun. 
Ome Dane, a multimillionmre 
industriolist who commutes to 
work tn his sailboat each day, 
told a NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
staff writer that “if the wardor- 
bishop Absalon hadn't founded 
Copenhacen tn the 12th century, 
the place would have been 
mvented by Hans Chnostian 
Andersen or Walt Disney.” 

But «a hard-working city it 1 
too. The Danes” centuries-old 
love affair with the sea has 
made Copenhagen «a booming 
port, With its 25 miles of 
quays, its busy merchant feet 
nd its creat mnine-encine 
und shipbuilding complex, 
it is first tn Scandia vii 

Danish beer, meal, and 
dury products whet 
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jaded appetites throughout 
the cevilized world. 

Danish craftsmen and 

esieners, Working In precious 

metils and nch teakwood, hive 
become silversmiths anid cabinet- 
makers to the world. Their clean, 
bold lines typify the best of 
{(hh-century desien 

But over all of this industry 
hover the lighthearted spirits 
of Hans Christian Andersen, 
immortal storvteller, and of 
aod King Christian TV, 17th 
century miuster-binider. Fram 
King (Christian's vision came 
much of central Copenhagen's 
nich beauty—classic structures 
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with graceful arched doorways, 
clegonl lowers and spires soaring 
above wide plazas, and the 
Stock Exchange, with its fanciful 
tower formed by the entwined 
tails of four copper dragons. 

Tivoli, best known and very 
possibly best af Europe's 
amusement parks, is certainly im 
the spirit of the great king. 

A glittering 20-nere fairyland 
of light, Tivoli is acmuid-city 
mine! for fourmets and 
concert-gocrs, young or old, 
king or commoner. [ts restau- 
rants, theaters, concert halls, 
playgrounds, fun house, and 
fireworks chsolavs have enchanted 
more than 1450 millon peopie 
Ina century and @ quarter. 

Here Copenhageners feast on 
their distinctive smgrrebrad, a 
sort of portable smorgasbord 
made of a single slice of bread 
nited high with meat, smoked 
fish. and other savory edibles 

46 Copenhagen delights the 
eve and palate, her people de- 
light the visitor with their 
warmth ane pocd cheer, 

Copenhagen, Addis Ababa, 
Mexico City, Hongkok—te 
sights and sounds and colors of 
the World's great crossroads— 
readers: visit them often in 
the pages of NATIONAL 
CEOGRAPHIC. 
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Collegiate hha dae 
lts where the words live. 


America’s best-selling dictionary 
doesn't just define words—it brings 
words alive. 30 ou won't have to quake 
in the face of “seismic” or get neurotic 
over the use of “paranoid” or feel de- 
feated when you come across “kung 
fu.” For this is the dictionary that offers 
thousands of quotations and usage ex- 
amples plus scores of illustrations —all 
arranged to make meanings Clearer 
than ever, dust $10.95 wherever books 
are sold. Merriam-Webster, Springfield, 
Mass. 01101. 


FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER" 





High-prowed Viking “choice land bevond 
ships adem coms ofa and called it Vinland 
realm that dominated On the present-day 


the most demancing yisttor 
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bo Fisk some 200 national museums, ar fmaine—polundenng < 
palleries anal archseniogical sites ram Ireland to 
Minst memorable of all though, is the cia Alinor. [The Rus, 

Wan weloome you get from Tnaly's triercly Swedish merchunt- When thet settlen en 
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Pinto. The most cargo” 
room for the n 

any small wagon? 
Since its introduction in 1972, 
Pinto Wagon hes outsold every ri 


other sub-compact 
wagon. 







Fairmont. 
The most cargo 
_ room for the money 
of any mid-size wagon. 


the Wagonmaster Test-drive Fairmont and 
lind oul for yourself. 


"Based on comparison of EPA Cargo 


Volume index and sticker prices — AT FORD DEALERS, 


Ford Dealers have had 


wagon lineup. 
offers so much room for the money.) 









The new Super Wagon 
seats upto 15 with 

» (three optional banch 
. seats, Standard 
wagon Seats five, 

with seating for 

eight or 12 

optional 





The LTD Wagon's EPA Sian 4 Volume 
of 56 cubic feet is unsurpassed 
by any other wagon, 


WAGONS EB 
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PPG believes 
windows should become 
working parts of your home's : 


energy system. ' 

















VWhether your home is m 
the south of the north, PPG 
has an energy-saving envi 
ronmental glass for your 
windows and sliding glass 
coors 

VVhere the climate ts blis 
tering, YOu can save air 
conditioning coasts Dy as 
much as |/ percent by let 
ting your home wear win- 
dows and pato doors made 
of Solarc 208 Bronze reflec- 
tive glass instead of clear 
glass 

New est in the PPG line, 
solarcool cuts way down 
on ultraviolet IQit, tod, 
Which is a maor cause of 
fading. Its beautiful mirrored 
lace provides comparative 
privacy, and Dy reducing 
glare makes it a lot nicer to 
ook outona summer's day 

Wo north, PPG Twindow* 
INSUPATING GrdS5 US "oO 
sealed panes to bring breath 
le Q winter scenes indoors 
wh ley WOU breathe in com 
Since tt reduces heat 
io 055 5 thre ugh the glass more 
than 40 percent, it obvi 

jusly saves energy. Ht cuts 
messy condensation, And i 
WOU Want tO Save. even more, 
add storm windows for 
inple glazi nt 
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PPG: a Concern for the 
Future 
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Andersen’ -PermaShield® case 
ment windows wk e@ beutiful 
Woy to Toke tne most of a frees 
spirited lifestyle, 

Their low maintenance makes 
them easy to enjoy 

For over their wood 





core lies 





an exterior sheath of long-life 

rigid yinyl 

One that doesn't 

rust, pit oreorrode, 

Doesn't chip, crack, 

peel or blister, 
Perma-Shield 

enisement windows 


are easy on heating 
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Herwuge ATWike fhe lonk i 
drafty kind, they're two Himes 
more weather dit aati TeMH 
nee al bir: rfl it ration = LEU laure. 

IG this snug hitting desuen 
Andersen's use of pn wood 
natural insulator) thet 
makes cough limes ihe ire iulating 
mass practical, 

There's beauty in color, 
tour choice of our deep 
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Mont to Know Mord) See your 
Andersen cealer He's in 
the Yellow Pages under “Win 
cic q° iby 
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In The Bahamas you can 
live like Robinson Crusoe. 
the way he dreamed 





The new classic com 


6 MIKO LAL COLE 


You can take as much pride in its breeding 
as in its performance. 


Every new Nikon has a reputation to live up 
to. The reputation for superior, reliable 
performance that Nikon has earned as the 
camera used by more than 90% of todays 
fop professionals .. that has made Nikon a 
modern classic. 

This classic quality takes a new form in 
the compact Nikon FM, Smaller and ltehter 
than any previous Nikon, it conveys the 
munistakable feel of Nikon precision. tou 
become quickly aware of its perfect balance 
in vour hands and of its swift, smooth 
responsiveness—qualities that make the FM 
a joy to handle. You can rely on the accuracy 
of its electronic exposure control system with 
its advanced, super-sensitive gallium photo 
diodes, which reduces correct exposure 
setting to near-foolproof simplicity. And, 
Ce a 
view nder. you feel the confidence that 
in ispires Nikon users in their pursuit of 
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You will find your confidence fully borne 
out by the wide-ranging, vet easy to use 
capabilities built into the Nikon FM and by 
the magnificent image quality of its Nikkor 
lens, And, these capabilities are easily 
expanded by the famous Nikon svstem which 
puts more than fifty-five lenses and hundreds 
of accessories, including a motor drive, at 
your disposal. 

The Nikon FM is one modern classic that 
is easy to afford. Let vour Nikon dealer put 
ane into your hands (you {i find hint in the 
fellow Pages). Ask him alse about the 
traveling Nikon School, Or write for Lit/Pak 
N-=#4 to Nikon Inc., Garden City, NY. 
H1530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo- 
Optical Industries, Inc (SE (in Canada: 
Anglophoto Lid., PQ.) 
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The most beautiful thing you can do for your home is to preserve 
and protect it against sun, rain and harsh climates with Olympic Stain 

Olympic’s penetrating protection lets your wood breathe, So, we 
guarantee it against cracking, peeling and blistering. Your home receives 
lasting profection no matter how wel or how dry the weather a 
gets. Thats why architects specity Olympic more than any 
other stain. 

Available in 66 beautiful semi-transparent and solid 
colors. Please follow easy label directions. For more infor- 
mation, consult the Yellow Pages for your Olympic dealer or 


write: Olurnnic. 2233 112th Avenue N_E., Bellevue WA 98004 
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Inited and the pecnle of Hay vail invite 
you to) laarn the true meaning of “aloha” 
On @& Vacation In the Islands. On your 
W ai ‘to Hawaii and back, you will enjoy 


United's exclusive Royal Hawatian Sar. 
Wier. For information. call your Travel 
Agent or United. Partners tn Travel 
With Western International Hotels. 
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THE NEW SIZE CHRYSLER LeBARON 
TOWN & COUNTRY. 
NOTHING ELSE COMES CLOSE. 
DON'T SETTLE FOR ANYTHING LESS. 


$5761" AS SHOWN. 
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Traditional Toyota values. Tr), 
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Chis is the first in a new four-boo 
series of Special Publications. 
For a preview of the other,three ~. 
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Explore endless wonders 
beneath the sea... 


Come ...enter the kingdom of the sea. From its sunlit shores to its 
darkest depths, travel a watery domain so vast it covers seven-ltenths of the 
globe... and veils some of the world’s most spectacular wonders. 

Now, in a superb new book from National Geographic, you'll explore 
this wilderness beside—and beneath —the sea. 


HERE'S YOUR CHAPTER-BY-CHAPTER ITINERARY FOR 
THE OCEAN REALM 


* THE SHALLOW SHORES... the warm waters of ‘salt marshes and 
hk. mangrove $wamps—homes of huge but gentle manatees and tiny coquina 
| clams * THE ROCKY COASTS... . the cold-water habitats of sea otters, 
garibaldis,abalones — places of fascinating tidal pools and dense kelp 
forests « THE CORAL REEFS... colorful, exciting worlds teeming with 
life —complex and delicate ecosystems * THE OPEN OCEAN... home of 
small, jewel-like diatoms, giant tuna, and gelatinous drifters « THE 
OCEAN DEPTHS ... black abysses that are the habitats of fish with 
bulging eyes, bizarre ippendages, and luminescent bodies *-THE 
POLAR SEAS... frigid waters where tiny creatures thrive 
and huge Marine mammals roam a E 
world- of sparkling ice. 








please turn the page 


Blaze new trails... 
travel a beautiful stretch 
of land and sea... 

probe ancient mysteries... 


After you've enjoyed The Ocean Realm, three more exciting 
experiences await you! 

The next to come your way will be a North American wilderness 
adventure ... followed by a West Coast holiday ... and finally, a 
collection of real-life mystery stories. 

Like all Special Publications, each is.a full-size, hardbound 
book filled with colorful photographs, handsome illustrations, 
and fascinating text. 

On these two pages you'll get a small preview of the 
remaining volumes, in this four-book series, starting with . 


Into the Wilderness 


The thrill of discovery! The 
call of adventure! Triumphs, 
frustrations. ..and heart 

aches. You'll share them all 
with men who challenged the 
North American wilderness: Daniel Boone, 
Dominguez and Escalante, William Bartram, 
lédediah Smith, Kit Carson, John Charles Fremont, 
and others. 
To find a route, map a territory, study, sketch, or 
make their fortunes... these men took part in some of 
the most exciting episodes in the history of exploration. 
And they paved the way for another chapter in America’s 
story —the saga of the pioneer settlers. 









America’s Sunset Coast 


Journey from the southernmost part of 
California to Washington's Cape Flattery 
and explore the dramatic ribbon of land 
and water we call our Sunset Coast 

In California... bask on warm sunlit 
beaches, tour busy harbors and bustling 
cities, marvel al marme wildlite. 

In Oregon... walk along a rugged, un- 
spoiled shoreline; pause tn a ferm-carpeted 
forest, watch lumbenmen at work. 

And in Washington... meet American 
Indians, go deep-sea fishing, and nde 
terrifying 20-foot breakers ma rescue Doat. 












Why did prehistoric Britons erect the 
megaliths of Stonehenge? Who carved Easter 
island's massive statues, and why? Did early 
American Indians arrange huge stone circles 
as astronomical observatories? Why did 
lee Age hunters venture into the dark 

recesses of caves to create their 
astonishing paintings? 
King Midas... the land of the Golden 
Fleece... the fabled lost Atlantis... King 


Mysteries of the 
Ancient World 


With the help of archeologists, anthro- 
pologists, and historians, you'll probe tor 
answers to these and other battling mysteries 





Solomon's mines. Are they myths... or facts? 


4 DETACH HERE 


Use this form to order 
THE OCEAN REALM today! 
arc reserve three more volumes 


fo examine in vour home. 


Yes, please send me The Ocean Realm as 
soon as possible and bill me just $5.75 
plus postage and handling. Then in 
September send Info the Widerness; 
December, America’s Sunset Coast; and 
March 1979, Mysteries of the Ancient 
World, With each volume bill me $5.75 
plus postage and handling. I understand 
that [ may return any volume without 
payment if I am not completely satisfied. 
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National Geographi 
Post Oftice Box 1640 


Washington, D.C. 


This exciting book 
is ready for you now... 





And these three will be 


shipped, one by one, at 





NATIONAL CEOGRAMHIC. [UNE 1976 


_. Reserve these exciting books today! 





*. 
¢ 
Each Book— 

“10% by 7%" 

* At least 200 pages 

* Only $5.75 







Seon you 
will receive | 
The Ocean 


Realm... 

Just published! Sp | 
your prompt order will 
assure shipment of your 
copy very soon. When you 

' receive the book, browse — 

through its colorful pages. 
lf not delighted simply = = 
returnmit without payment ——— 

5a % i 
Three months later 
Into the Wilderness will arrive... 

...JUst a5 soon as if is published We invite you to.examine this book 
in your home also. If you agree that it will be a handsome, valuable addition 
ta your library, pay the low price of only $5.75 plus postage and handling. = 
Ther at three-month intervals you will receive Americas Sunset Coast followed 


by Mysteries. of the aioe World. With each yoluime you have National 
Geographic's tree-exam nation privilege: 


ae ee eS eee ae NATIONAL 
You Pay Only for Those Volumes You Keep — GEOGRAPHIC 
| SOCIETY 
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Kodacolor 400 film is so fast, you can 
take stop-action 35 mm pictures indoors 
and outdoors, without a flash. More natural- 
looking pictures, because youre using 
existing light instead of altering the light. 








No camera, no matter how 
expensive, fast or well-made it Is, 
can perform better than the tiim 
insk Je it: That's why we recom 
mend high-speed Kodacolor 400 
Hilrn for today's h high-speed a 
35mm cameras. Kodacolor 400 | 
film is so fast and versatile, you 
can get the kind of color prints 
you couldn t get before, without a 
flash. You can stop speeding ath- 
jetes in their tracks, shoot in 
museums, theaters and arenas, 
and snap away irom before dawn | 1/jonow 1/20 Jd Set ee eg teint ten anites al trae ice 

r action Diciures ike these withouta fash 
through high noon to-atter 
dusk. All in clear, sharp, beautiful 
color prints with a grain that’s 
surprisingly tine. 

So iF you want to getit and 
get it right in existing light, just 
add 400 to ao. Because if you 
didn t compromise on your 
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Kodacolor 400 film. |g 
You've got what it takes. 





YOU CAN COUNT ON GENERAL ELECTRIC 
FOR GREAT IDEAS IN COOKING. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
MICROWAVE COOKING CENTER. 





At General Electric, we know what makes Amenca cook, as you can 
see from all the cooking versatility we've built into one superb appliance. 

The Microwave Cooking Center combines the speed and convenience 
of microwaving with the traditional benefits of conventional cooking. Both 
ovens have a see-through window door and interior light. And the Cooking 
Center is designed to fit comfortably into your current kitchen space. 
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The surface units are engineered to give you 
un infinite choice of heat. settings. The 
cooktop is available with either the Calree® 
units shown ora smooth, ceramic glass cook- 
Ing surface. And the controls are convementl 
placed at cve level in the pane! next to the 
upper oven 
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AMERICA COMES HOME TO. 


© ELECTRIC 
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The increta new 
Caran A-1 its on the cutting 
edge of techinadogy with 
Statteol-the-art ehacinoncs 
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Profile from the past, the Hunters bag them for trophies. village ceremony also takes a 
Andean condor has changed GCuandinns, hired to protect erialy toll, A captive bird 

tthe since prehustoric tines puaino birds on Pers offshore is swung from arched poles, 
Beady red eyes, hooked beak, mbinds, wantonly slaughter und (ashapampe’s fistswinging 
and white ruff mark the conders on the mainland, One horsemen pummel it to death. 
female. The paler-eyed male A man bites its tongue out, 
wears a crinkled crest Fey = se Ph then others tear the creature 
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ni meaningless, apparently 
begun with the Spanish, 
who symbolized 
destruction of 
“, the Inca’s pagan 
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eondors. Cher 
_f cousins, the few 
yi arviving, California 
condoars. cling ta 
dwindling mountain 
felrewis. Readers keep 
tabs on these and 
other endangered 
species by regularly 
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fly, condors scar on wings 
SpPAnMING as much as ten 
feet. Leaping fram chifs, 
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to three-mile altitudes, 
DInIne speeds of 

35 miles an hur 
Wings flap sparingly, 
mainly for tukeotts 
and londines, Andean 
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mountains from Colombia + 
to Tierra del Fuego, = 
feeding mostly on 
carmion, nee plentiful, 
them numbers deerease Luring to the 
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passengers she mee cach day And she can talk With “ a — 


French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and semaine 


ieshie, itanea sseaia a universal language, too,with her warm Voice 
and friendly smile. 

You see, when it comes to people, Bianca Bohrer couldn't care more. 
And that goes for all 31,000 Delta professionals. 

Delta is ready when you are.’ 
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good reason Amenca spells cheese KRAFT. 
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